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PROGRAMME 


V V ITHIN the last thirty years great strides have been 
made in the exact study of human conduct and its laws. 


At the same time, there has been lacking a common founda- 
tion for the various studies which approach this difficult 
problem from divers angles. All too frequently they were 
pursued independently, and investigated as distinct ques- 
tions unconnected by any unifying philosophy. 


The proper aim of a quarterly for psychodiagnostics and 
allied studies seems to us to be to establish an organic con- 
nection among the numerous specialized branches of psy- 
chology. The new periodical will therefore be devoted to 
scientific contributions bearing directly or indirectly on the 
diagnosis of human behavior, in its individual and group 
deviations, typological characteristics and idiosyncrasies. 


While psychodiagnosis, however, is to be the unifying 
element, the general scope is to be much more comprehensive. 
In addition to the branches of science directly in line with 
psychodiagnosis, space will be open to those whose results 
are of indirect importance to psychodiagnosis, even if their 
aims and methods are different. CHARACTER AND PERSON- 
ALITY will seek to focus upon a single point such different 
studies as characterology, typology, the bio-physical basis 
of personality, experimental graphology, differential and 
social psychology, psychiatry, psychoanalysis, family study, 
the study of heredity and of glands, experimental behavior- 
ism, criminology, anthropology, and comparative animal psy- 
chology; and this single point is psychodiagnosis. 


All contributions will be expected to throw some light 
on a distinct phase of human behavior, either in its indi- 
vidual or social aspect. 





OF THE WORDS CHARACTER AND PERSONALITY 


WILLIAM McDOUGALL 
Duke University, N.C. 


The present number of this new quarterly is of happy augury; 
for it is to appear in both the German and the English languages. 
It thus marks a new period of closer international codperation in 
things of the mind. The Editor, having chosen the word ‘Charakter’ 
as the German title, has been confronted with the difficulty that the 
literal translation of that word could hardly serve solely as the title 
of the English version; he has wisely chosen the word Personality 
to assist in better expressing the field which he desires his journal to 
occupy. 

The difficulty is not merely one more illustration of the prob- 
lems that confront every conscientious translator, but is also sympto- 
matic of the state of that field of study which the title of the journal 
seeks to indicate. It is a field of which every man has some knowl- 
edge and in which every intelligent person is interested; it is one 
to which great intellects have made their contributions in all ages 
since the dawn of science ; and it is one which has been very actively 
cultivated in the present century; yet it is one in which there is 
still the greatest diversity of opinion and in which hardly any con- 
clusions have been generally accepted. Extreme vagueness and un- 
certainty of terminology is at once a consequence or expression and a 
continuing cause of this lack of agreed conclusions. We seem to be 
at a deadlock: we cannot advance to agreed conclusions for lack of 
common terminology; and we cannot achieve such a terminology 
because of the extreme diversity of views among authorities. 

How may this difficulty be overcome? If a dictatorship or a 
supreme council were possible and otherwise desirable, we could not 
look to it to clarify our terminology and fix the meanings of the 
principal words to be used by workers in this field. Agreement, 
clarity, and constancy in the meaning of the words can come only 
gradually, as we progress towards clearer understanding of the com- 
plexities of human nature. The best we can do at present is to ac- 
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quaint ourselves with the different meanings attached to the same 
words and, by so doing, fortify ourselves against confusions and mis- 
understandings arising from this source, and against ambiguity in 
our own usage of the words. In this short article, then, I propose to 
try to define clearly some of these differences of meanings. 

Of all these differences, that between the German word ‘Charak- 
ter’ and the English ‘character,’ as used in scientific discourse, is 
perhaps the most interesting and important. I myself have only in 
late years clearly realized it; and, for that reason, am the more 
inclined to think that some discussion of it may be of service. 

Charakter, as used in the title of the German version of this 
journal and as it is most commonly used in German scientific dis- 
course, may, I think, be defined as the sum total of those features, 
properties, or qualities of an individual organism (or of a species or 
other natural group) which are peculiar to it and serve to distinguish 
it from other individuals, species, or groups. Such distinctive fea- 
tures are themselves called ‘characters’; therefore we may say that 
the Charakter of an individual (species or other group) is the sum 
of its characters. In English the word ‘character’ is more commonly 
used to imply the single distinctive feature rather than the sum total 
of such features. Yet we do use it in both senses. For example we 
speak of the transmission of acquired characters, here clearly mean- 
ing particular distinctive features acquired by individuals. And 
though biologists do not commonly speak of the character of an 
animal or of a species or genus, yet common speech recognizes this 
usage: as when we say that a house, or a tree, or a mountain is 
full of character or has much character. We use the word in this 
sense both of individuals and of classes: for example, we may say 
of the cedar of Lebanon as a species that it has much character; 
or we may say the same of a single tree of the species, notably of 
one which displays in accentuated form the features distinctive of 
the species. In this sense of the word ‘character,’ it is the achieve- 
ment of a good caricature to bring out clearly the character of the 
individual (or group) by accentuating its characters. 

These, then, are two closely connected meanings of the word 
‘character’ as used by biologists; and in biology there is little or no 
difference between the German and English usage of the word. But 
among writers who discuss human nature a divergence has arisen: 
most German writers adhere to the biologists’ usage of the word; 
while English writers use the word in a more specialized sense, in 
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accordance with the special meaning of the word prevalent in com- 
mon speech and literary usage. 

That English common speech and literature, in discussing human 
beings, do use the word ‘character’ in a sense different from the 
biologists’, and indeed in a very special and peculiar sense, seems 
clear. But when we seek to define this sense we confront a difficult 
task. There is pretty close agreement as to the ways in which 
character* finds expression or reveals itself in conduct. But if we 
ask—What is that thing named character which thus reveals itself? 
—we may search the vast literature of the subject and find that few 
of the authors get so far as to formulate this question, while fewer 
still return any answer to it, and no two of these few are in close 
agreement. Yet all agree that the formation or growth of character 
is supremely important, and that on our success in the guidance 
of this process in the young depends the future of our civilization. 
And how may we hope to succeed in guiding the formation of 
character, if we have not even the vaguest notion, and no agree- 
ment among authorities, as to the nature of character in itself; as to 
how it grows; as to what it is that grows and takes shape and re- 
veals itself in conduct; and as to the nature of the growth processes 
and how they are affected by external influences? 

The modern tendency, especially in America, is to concentrate 
effort on the study of the expressions of character, while avoiding 
or neglecting all endeavor to understand what character is. It is, 
perhaps, legitimate to hope that, when the expressions of character 
shall have been intensively studied, we shall be able to define charac- 
ter as that which expresses itself in this and that and the other way. 
And that sort of definition has long been customary. It is generally 
agreed that character is closely connected with volition ; that resolu- 
tion, decisiveness, consistency, sustained effort in the face of diffi- 
culties, the preferring of remoter but greater goods to those that 
are nearer but slighter, that each and all of these modes of conduct 
express character. 

But such definitions in terms of expressions of character in con- 
duct do not suffice for our practical needs. For our great practical 
need is to know how character grows, in order that the growth- 
process may be forwarded and may be shielded against perverting 
distorting influences. 


_ * Where this special English meaning of the word is implied I shall print it 
in italics. 
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There is some agreement as to the course of the growth process. 
It is agreed that character is in the main formed by gradual growth 
rather than inborn; that it grows through activity, through effort, 
through taking responsibility, through the making of hard choices; 
and that the growth-process is liable to be greatly affected by per- 
sonal or social influences. Further it is agreed that the growth of 
character brings with it an increasing integration, an integration that 
manifests itself, among other ways, in resistance to the various in- 
fluences to which neurotic disorders of many kinds are due. Finally, 
it is agreed that character may properly be distinguished from in- 
tellect; that, while character and intellect grow side by side and 
reciprocally influence one another, the two growth-processes and the 
resulting organizations are largely independent of one another. 

Let us notice at once that, though the German word ‘Charakter’ 
is more commonly used in the sense of the biologists, nevertheless, 
some eminent German authors have used it in a sense closely approxi- 
mating to this English sense. To go no further back than Kant, 
we find him writing: “Simply to be able to say of a man: ‘he has 
character’ is not only to say a great deal of him, but also to extol 
him; for that is a rare attribute, which calls forth respect and admira- 
tion for him.”? 

Alongside this we may place the famous dictum of Goethe: “Es 
bildet ein Talent sich in der Stille, Sich ein Charakter in dem Strom 
der Welt.” The same hand wrote: “The chief mark of character is 
decisive volition without regard to right or wrong, good or evil, 
truth or error.”’” 

It is clear that for neither of these great thinkers was Charakter 
merely any one distinguishing peculiarity or any sum of such 
peculiarities. For both of them, the word would seem to have car- 
ried something of that special meaning of the English word which 
we have touched on above. Yet, in spite of these leadings, the biologi- 
cal meaning seems to have held the field in German usage and to 
have well-nigh excluded the more special meaning. 

And, though the special meaning has long been well-established 
in English usage, English psychologists have been slow to accept 
the challenge of that usage and to attempt any theory of character 
and its formation, any theory of that part of the total personality 
which manifests itself in decisive, sustained and integrated effort. 


* Cited after Dr. A. A. Roback’s Psychology of Character, N. Y., 1927. 
* Cited from Dr. L. Klages’ “Persdénlichkeit,” Potsdam, 1927. 
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The main ground of this neglect was the predominance of the 
association psychology; and, no doubt, Herbart’s psychology played 
a similar role in Germany; for in both systems the mind was de- 
scribed as a mass or system of ideas, a description which left no 
room for the distinction between character and intellect. 

By the English psychologists character was tacitly left to the 
moral philosophers. Yet it was a psychologist of the association 
school, J. S. Mill, who recognized that, when the association prin- 
ciple has done its perfect work of making all the processes of the 
mind “‘as plain as the road from Ludgate Circus to St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral” (in the words of his father, James Mill) character remains 
outside the picture, undescribed, unexplained, nay even unmentioned, 
and yet, as the educators have repeatedly told us, something which, 
from their point of view, is of far higher importance than intellect. 
And John Mill was so keenly conscious of this defect of the psy- 
chology he championed that he proposed the creation of a new science, 
Ethology, a science of character, to take its place alongside of psy- 
chology, the science of ideas or of intellect. This proposal had the 
single merit of pointing to the grave defect of a psychology that 
ignored the problem of character; and Mill’s great prestige, though it 
secured a respectful hearing for this proposal, postponed the much 
needed reform of psychology by countenancing the continued exclu- 
sion from it of the problem of character. 

The proposal to create an independent science of character was 
renewed, independently and nearly two generations later, by another 
eminent English psychologist, Charles Mercier (who, however, 
would have had it called ‘praxiology’), a fact which surely indicates 
that Mill’s proposal, having failed to bear fruit during two gener- 
ations, was seriously at fault. 

The only British psychologist during the nineteenth century to go 
beyond the definition of character in terms of its manifestations and 
to make a serious attempt at a theory of character was Alexander 
Bain ;* but, as Dr. Roback justly observes, “On the whole his posi- 
tion is too much that of the phrenologists in that he includes under 
character the most miscellaneous things, such as virtues, abilities, 
emotions, and general tendencies—all mixed promiscuously in one 
grand potpourri.” 

Various French writers throughout the nineteenth century ren- 


*In his Logic (1843). 
*The Study of Character (1861). 
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dered, with literary skill and charm, descriptions of characters or, as 
we should say in English, of personalties, and attempted to classify 
them. But they were not using the word ‘character’ in the special 
English sense, a fact made clear by Ribot’s essay on the diverse 
forms of character (1892) in which he reached the conclusion 
that character is innate. 

In 1896 Mr. A. F. Shand published an article? in which he 
discussed the nature of sentiments of various types, especially love, 
hate, and respect, and pointed to them as the principal constituents 
of character. This essay may justly be awarded the credit of hav- 
ing made the first step towards a theory of character. Prof. G. F. 
Stout made the next step by clarifying the conception of the senti- 
ment in a single short paragraph of his Manual of Psychology.® He 
has, however, very little to say of character. He defines it thus: 
“Character is just the constitution of the Self as a whole;” a defini- 
tion which leaves ‘character’ synonymous with ‘personality.’ Yet in 
the next sentence he does seem to use ‘character’ in the special Eng- 
lish sense ; for it runs: “Character exists only in so far as unity and 
continuity of conscious life exists and manifests itself in systematic 
consistency of conduct.” , 

Seizing on the clues afforded by Shands’-article and Stout’s few 
but extraordinarily trenchant and clarifying observations on the 
sentiments, I developed in my Soctal Psychology’ the theory of the 
sentiments and of their integration into a system which is character. 
Such an integrated system, I argued, is achieved by an hierarchical 
organization of the sentiments under the dominance of some one 
master-sentiment, the dominant rdle being filled most commonly and 
most effectively by the sentiment of self-regard or self-esteem. 

In 1914 Shand published his Foundations of Character. In that 
book he is chiefly concerned with discovering the laws of the senti- 
ments and with displaying the sentiments as the source of types of 


* Character and the Emotions, Mind, N. S. No. 18. 

* The essential passage runs: “Such words as liking and disliking, hate and 
love, indicate emotional dispositions rather than actual emotions. We say that 
the cat dislikes the child, meaning, not that it is actually feeling angry with the 
child at the moment, but that it has a permanent tendency to feel the emotion 
of anger whenever it sees the child in its neighbourhood. On the higher levels 
of mental liie, where ideas and concepts play a prominent part, emotional dis- 
positions are very complex, and are called Sentiments or Interests.” 

* London, 1908. The scheme is stated more concisely and concretely and, per- 
haps, more effectively in a chapter on The Structure of Character appended to 
the twenty-first English edition of the book, and more popularly in my Character 
and the Conduct of Life, London and N. Y., 1927. 
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character. He nowhere attempts any concise definition of character, 
but aims, rather, gradually to unfold his conception of it; yet that he 
uses the word in the traditional English sense is clear. “Our con- 
duct is the effect and expression of our character.’ But character 
“is not constituted of the emotions and sentiments alone with the 
will and intelligence as their instruments. It has other and very 
numerous and important constituents.” These other constituents 
remain somewhat nebulous. Yet Shand is not guilty of following 
Bain in making of character ‘one grand potpourri.’ He has the great 
merit not only of insisting on the growth of the sentiments and on 
their central place in character, but also of distinguishing clearly 
between, on the one hand, character and, on the other hand, tempera- 
ment and temper. 

The theory of character thus sketched in outline has gained wide 
acceptance among British psychologists. There is a considerable 
number who, while differing on details, agree in respect of the fol- 
lowing points : 

(1) that the character of a man is, not the whole, but a part 
only of his total personality ; 

(2) that character is to be broadly distinguished from intellect, 
as a complementary side of developed personality ; 

(3) that character is not innate, but rather is a product of 
gradual individual development; that, as Goethe said, it is formed 
by taking part in the stream of the world, in the battle of life; 

(4) that character is a highly complex organization or structure, 
the units of which are the sentiments, the enduring likes and dis- 
likes, the loves and hates, the admirations, respects, and contempts 
which every man acquires for a large number of objects (for per- 
sons, for concrete things, for general and for abstract objects) ; 

(5) that the mere possession of sentiments (even though they 
be many and strong) does not in itself constitute character; 

(6) that, rather, character is achieved by each man only in so 
far as his sentiments become organised in a stably integrated system 
within which they operate and codperate with some degree of har- 
mony ; : 

(7) that individuals progress to very various stages and forms 
of integration of the system of sentiments; 

(8) that, since the possible forms of sentiment are very numer- 
ous and since the possible objects of sentiments are “all the choir of 
heaven and furniture of earth,” and since the forms and degrees 
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of integration of the system of sentiments are various, any attempt 
to classify the characters of men under a few types is doomed to 
futility ; 

(9) that character, although it may be validly distinguished from 
intellect, cannot be profitably sundered from it in the way implied 
‘by all proposals to make it the object of a special science in any 
degree distinct from, or independent of, psychology, the way implied 
by such terms as ethology, praxiology, characterology, and science 
of character. 

This, then, is the English contribution towards the understand- 
ing of character: first, the popular mind, guided by men of letters 
and the moral philosophers, formed a special conception of character 
as that part of personality which is specially concerned in action, 
which manifests itself most clearly in the higher forms of volition, 
and which is gradually developed in and through social intercourse. 
Secondly, the psychologists have evolved the outline of a theory of 
character, of its constituent parts, of their formation, and of their 
integration to form an organized system. 

It is a striking fact that, in spite of all our modern facilities of 
intercourse, this conception and this theory of character remains 
peculiarly and almost exclusively British. .In spite of the lead in 
the same direction given by Kant and Goethe, very few German 
students have followed along this line. Of these, Dr. Ludwig 
Klages, seemingly in complete detachment from the English tradi- 
tion, has arrived at a theory of character which, in spite of certain 
metaphysical assumptions (concerning Geist and Wille) that make 
his Charakterologie quite distinctive, is in some respects allied to the 
English theory. His theory of character includes a system of driv- 
ing forces; these forces are described as Interessen or Trieb-federn; 
as illustrations of such driving forces are mentioned ambition, lust 
for power, love of glory, self-esteem; and it seems clear that these 
central constituents of character correspond pretty closely to the senti- 
ments of the English authors. But Klages includes much else in 
his conception of Charakter. For example, his chapter on “The 
Nature, Structure and Material of Character’’® begins thus: “From 
the innumerable traits of character which have been fixed in lan- 
guage we take four at hazard: sense of gain; sense of duty; talent for 
music; memory.” Further, he tells us that the totality of talents 
is the material of character ; the totality of interests (Triebfedern or 


*I cite from the English translation of his Science of Character, London, 1928. 
Cambridge, Mass. 1932. Sci-Art Publishers. 
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Interessen) is the nature of character; while the totality of disposi- 
tions governing the course of emotions is the structure of character. 
Anda further chapter entitled “The Structure of Character’’ is largely 
devoted to a discussion of temperament. From these and other 
statements it seems clear that Klages uses ‘Charakter’ in the general 
biological sense rather than in the special English sense; that for him 
the Charakter of any individual is the sum total of traits that dis- 
tinguish him from others; that his affinity with the English theory 
of character consists in his recognition of the Triebfedern as organ- 
ized units of a higher order than the urges or impulses (die Triebe) 
of animals, and of the fact that these units (the sentiments of Eng- 
lish authors) become organized in some kind of system. For Klages, 
then, the word Charakter is synonymous or very nearly so with 
Personlichkeit, as Dr. Prinzhorn points out in his recent very excel- 
lent review® of all this field; an interpretation confirmed by the fact 
that Klages has published, under the title Personlichkeit Einfiihrung 
in die Charakterkunde,’® a condensed version of his doctrine of 
Charakter. 

Since Klages and Prinzhorn are the two German contempo- 
raries who recognize more adequately than any others that part of 
personality which is implied by the English word ‘character’ and since 
they continue to use Charakter as equivalent to the total personality 
(Gesamt-personlichkeit ), we see the necessity of translating the 
German title of this journal (Charakter) by the word ‘Personality.’ 
That the German usage will eventually be assimilated to the Eng- 
lish by specialization of the word ‘Charakter’ it would be rash to 
predict ; but it may fairly be claimed that English usage has achieved 
a useful differentiation of the two words ‘personality’ and 
‘character.’?? 

Among contemporary French psychologists one only seems to 
have distinguished within the total personality the part implied by 
the English theory of character. In his later writings Dr. Pierre 
Janet has had much to say of dynamic tendencies ; he has described 


*Charakterkunde der Gegenwart, Berlin, 1931. 

* Potsdam, 1927. 

“It would be improper to omit mention of Dr. William Stern’s treatment of 
‘Charakter’ in his Menschliche Persénlichkeit, which reveals some affinities with 
the English theory. It is well summarised by Roback as follows: “Conation, as 
with the British psychologists, holds a foremost place in the dispositions of man. 
These he divides into (a) directive and (b) auxiliary tendencies which are always 
teady to serve the former. Character, according to Stern, is the unit of all 
the directive dispositions of a person.” 
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them as being formed and becoming organized in an integrated 
hierarchy; and at the head of this hierarchy he places, curiously 
enough, as the supreme integrating factor, a tendency which he 
calls the work-tendency. Here clearly is an architectonic system not 
-_ unlike in its widest features the integrated system of the sentiments, 

In America the situation is peculiar. Undoubtedly the moralists 
and the educators and popular speech use the word ‘character’ in 
the English sense.!* But the psychologists have hardly begun to 
attempt a theory of character. Yet the beginnings are there. In 
Prof. Woodworth’s Psychology, the most widely used I suppose 
of all American texts, I find only two sentences concerning character, 
One speaks of steps “in organizing the individual’s reaction-tenden- 
cies into what we call his character—the more or less organized 
sum total of his native and acquired tendencies to reaction, with em- 
phasis on those reactions that affect his life and social relations in a 
broad way.” The other sentence tells us that studies of the rulers 
of Europe “show that on the whole those with higher intelligence 
were also of better character and personality.’’ In the same work 
Woodworth also says a few words on integration. “We may speak 
of one person as being well integrated, meaning that he is always 
himself, his various tendencies being so-codrdinated as to work 
reasonably well together; whereas, of another we speak as poorly 
integrated, unstable, an uncertain quantity. Integration is achieved 
partly by selection from among conflicting impuises, partly by co- 
ordination, partly by judicious treatment of those impulses that 
are denied.” But I find no mention of the sentiments, and no de- 
scription of them under any head. They are as conspicuous by 
their absence as in William James’s great Principles. 

During the thirty years that separate these two leading texts, the 
theory of the sentiments found no foothold in America. It is true 
that the social psychologists have in the last few years busied them- 
selves with questionnaires on what they call ‘social attitudes.’ And 
at first it might seem as though ‘social attitude’ were another name 
for a sentiment. But a closer inspection of the literature’* shows 


* Out of a multitude of illustrations I choose the most recent. Dr. W. G 
O'Shea, superintendent of the schools of New York, is reported in the New 
York Times (May 31, 1932) to have said “Character development is the great, 
if not the sole, aim of the school.” In this dictum, summarizing an eloquent ora 
tion which emphasized the qualities of the heart over against those of the intellect, 
‘character’ clearly is used in the special English sense. 

* Cf. Especially Social Attitudes by several authors edited by Kimball Young 
(N. Y., 1930) and also section on the same topic in Gardner Murphy’s Experimental 
Social Psychology, N. Y., 1931. 
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that the term as commonly used includes opinions, beliefs, preju- 
dices, preferences, tastes, traits, qualities of all sorts, in fact almost 
anything that can be elicited by means of a questionnaire. It may 
be suspected that somewhere in this potpourri lurk the sentiments, 
and that eventually they may crystallize out of the highly complex 
magma. But it is clear that, as at present used, ‘social attitude’ 
isa term that can contribute little towards a theory of character. 

There has been considerable effort to devise methods of measur- 
ing traits of character; but, as with the similar work of Webb in 
England, one feels that some outline of a theory of character is 
needed for the guidance of such work, and that, without such 
guidance, the experimental approach to character is wandering in a 
wilderness. 

The learned author of The Psychology of Character, Dr. A. A. 
Roback, avoids the confusion of character with temperament and 
uses the word to point to “an integral part of personality—a definite 
integration, the result of innate dispositions and acquired tenden- 
cies.” Defining character as “the psycho-physical disposition to 
inhibit instinctive tendencies in keeping with fundamental principles 
of action,” he regards inhibition of instinctive urges as the essential 
mark, measure, and function of character. It is clear, then, that he 
uses the word ‘character’ in the special English sense, though laying 
special emphasis on the inhibition which is one aspect of all volitional 
activity. But he cannot be claimed as an exponent of the English 
theory of character. Instead of seeking the explanation of control 
in an integrated hierarchy of sentiments working according to the 
principle of configuration, he postulates two special controlling 
agencies : first, an innate ‘consistency urge’ ; secondly, undefined ‘regu- 
lative principles.’ As regards the latter he leaves us very much in 
the dark, contenting himself with the cryptic remark that these all- 
important principles “claim as their psychological basis a mechanism 
yet to be investigated.” 

It is true that in a few brief sentences he recognizes the senti- 
ments; and he even says of his ‘regulative principles’ that “they 
may be regarded as sentiments, that is to say, affective complexes” ; 
yet they “are more logical than psychological, inasmuch as they 
attach to cognition rather than to affection or instinct.” 

Up to this point I have been concerned to make clear the differ- 
ence between the German ‘Charakter’ and the English ‘character’ 
and have by implication put in a plea for the more specialized Eng- 
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lish usage which differentiates character from personality as a part 
from the whole. 

I add a few words on the use of the word ‘temperament.’ Here 
the prevailing uncertainty and confusion of usage are even greater, 
. The ancients gave us a definition and a theory of temperament which 
seem to have been on essentially right lines. It might have been 
hoped that, with this strong lead, modern writers would achieve some 
measure of agreement and consistency in the use of the word. Most 
of those who have discussed temperament fall into two classes: 
first, those who follow the classical doctrine of the four tempera- 
ments with superstitious exactitude or with some slight modifica- 
tion; secondly, those who frankly make ‘temperament’ synonymous 
with ‘character.’ There are also some few who combine these prac- 
tices, regarding the ancient doctrine of the four temperaments as the 
last word on character. 

The late Dr. Charles Mercier, eminent as psychiatrist, psycholo- 
gist, and logician, and a careful writer, gave to one of his books 
the title Human Temperament, Studies in Character, thus frankly 
disclaiming all attempt to differentiate the two words. And many 
others have followed his example in this matter. Are we, then, to 
be content to use the three words ‘personality,’ ‘character,’ and ‘tem- 
perament’ as synonymous? Surely not! To do so would be a 
confession of intellectual sloth. Here are three words which in popu- 
lar and literary usage are differentiated, though allied, in meaning. 
Can psychologists do no better than to confuse and obscure these 
useful differentiations ? 

The classical doctrine ascribed peculiarities of temperament to 
the ‘humors’ of the body. Modern science has shown those ‘humors’ 
to be more numerous, more powerful, and more various in theif 
influence upon the life of the whole organism, upon personality, 
than the ancients had supposed. Why, then, in the light of this 
modern knowledge, should we not piously preserve what was true in 
the classical doctrine, namely, the truth that the chemistry of the 
blood profoundly influences our mental life, determining our tem- 
peramental peculiarities, while frankly recognizing that the particu- 
lar form taken by the classical doctrine (that of the four tempera- 
ments) was utterly wrong. In place of the bile, the blood, the choler, 
and the phlegm, as the sole determinants of temperament, let us put 
the many chemical substances, especially the hormones, now known 
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to affect profoundly the working of the nervous system and the 
whole organism. 

Temperament thus conceived is in no danger of being confused 
with character by those who recognize character in the English sense 
of the word. Under this view, temperament may be called an inner 
environment of character, a highly complex environment which may 
profoundly influence the working of character without changing the 
structure of character. Illustrations of this relation are familiar. 
Disease and drugs, modifying the chemistry of the body, can pro- 
foundly modify temperament, while leaving character essentially un- 
changed. During the prevalence of some unusual chemical influence 
the extent to which character reveals itself may be modified; but on 
the passing away of that chemical influence (i.e. on the restoration of 
the normal conjunction of temperamental factors) the character 
manifests itself as before. The most familiar illustrations are af- 
forded by fatigue and alcohol. Either of these chemical factors does 
(in proportion to the quantity present in the blood) modify for the 
time being the temperament; and in either case, under the changed 
inner environment, the man’s character functions in abnormal fashion 
for the time being. But it is merely a matter of the clogging and 
impairment of the character functions ; under both of these influences, 
the higher functions of character are for the time being impaired and 
the cruder simpler sentiments function with but little control from 
that critical self-consciousness which, in the normal state of the 
personality, is the fly-wheel of the whole system of character. Yet 
the effect is merely a temporary disturbance ; as soon as the internal 
chemical environment returns to normal, character manifests itself 
as a stable organization that endures throughout all such tempera- 
mental variations. 

If, then, character is to be regarded as a part only, rather than 
as the whole, of personality; and if temperament is the sum of the 
influences of the internal chemical environment, what are the other 
constituents of personality? I have suggested elsewhere’* that per- 
sonality may with advantage be broadly analyzed into five dis- 
tinguishable but inseparable factors, namely, intellect, character, 
temperament, disposition, and temper. If we recognize that each 
of these is highly complex, that each comprizes many independent 
variables, that each word is a heading under which we classify 


““The Chemical Theory of Temperament applied to Introversion and Extro- 
version,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1929. 
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a multitude of factors of allied nature, we shall be preserved from 
wasting further energy in the futile search for some limited number 
(be it two, four, eight, sixteen, or six) of well defined types of per- 
sonality. We shall understand more fully that personalities are in- 
finitely various and complex; and that yet each personality is in its 
degree an integrated unity of all its factors, a unity which in action 
exemplifies the principle of configuration, a system of energies, each 
distinguishable part of which owes something of its nature to its 
place in the whole and to its active relations with all other parts. 


Received June 15, 1932. 








THE YEARS OF PUBERTY IN A PUBLIC SCHOOL 


ROBERT SAUDEK 
London 


In practically any form in English schools there is a boy (or a 
girl) who, while excelling his schoolmates by the brilliancy of his 
scholarly performances, happens to be a very bad writer indeed; 
“he spoils good work by bad writing,” as the schoolmasters put it. 
His hurriedly scribbled notes or “compositions” show almost every 
vice imaginable in chirography. 

The writing is inconsistent in the style; erratic in the move- 
ments ; varies in the size; starts narrow and grows wider with every 
line as it comes nearer the bottom; looks restless and fidgety; is 
badly spaced; allows the left-hand margin to increase towards the 
bottom and the right-hand margin to be altogether neglected ; boldly 
varies the shape of some striking characters while indolently skim- 
ming inconspicuous parts of others; in short, looks the product 
of an unintelligent and possibly backward child. 

Fig. 1 is a typical example of this kind. It is written by a boy 
of thirteen, who not only has been top of his form from the very 
start of his school career, but was able to leave preparatory school 
two years before the normal age, only to pass an examination to 
another school where he was at once placed among boys two years 
his seniors. He won a scholarship at eleven, but is hardly a model 
boy, takes little time for his homework and though top in the main 
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subjects (English, German, French, Mathematics) and in one of 
the minor subjects (science), devotes a good deal of his leisure time 
to music and passed with honours in the Royal Academy of Music 
among other competitors of the age of fifteen to seventeen. He is by 
no means ambitious, does not care about excelling others, rather 
likes helping them with their homework, and is brilliant only be- 
cause he takes a real interest in things. 

Fig. 2 is also by a boy of thirteen. He is one year below the 
average and even there bottom of the form. 

His handwriting looks neat, careful, elaborate, is nicely shaped, 
consistent in its style, and certainly not erratic. 














— 














Figure 2 


Does this confirm the classic rule: docti nunquam bene scribunt? 

The two examples rather suggest that the brighter the child’s 
intellect and the more versatile his interests, the less he cares for 
good writing. One should think that, after all, neither child nor 
adult can at the same time concentrate on both the subject matter 
he is writing about and his calligraphy. 

But this hypothesis does not stand the test of statistics. 

In sixty-five forms of London County Schools I found that 
thirty-nine either best or equally-best boys wrote nicely, eleven 
badly, and twenty-one had an average script. 

On the other hand, of the sixty-five boys who were classified as 
the worst, twenty-eight were good writers, twenty-six bad writers, 
and eleven of an average quality. 

This preliminary examination hardly suggests a definite correla- 
tion between scholarship and calligraphy. Evidently other factors 
codperate in the shaping of our script. 

Again out of the same sixty-five forms of the seventy-three boys 
who were either first or equally first in drawing, forty were really 
good writers, sixteen very bad, and seventeen average. 
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Or, to classify thirty-five boys least gifted for drawing, five were 
top, twenty-eight bottom, and two average in penmanship. 

Here also the figures do not suggest a definite correlation, but— 
what one would rather expect—that only in a certain number of 
cases the gift for drawing improves writing, whereas in others, 
because of some additional factors, it does not. 

If there are such factors, what are they? Could it be that the 
influence of spoken and heard words distracts the child’s (or adult’s) 
attention from the written symbol? 

Out of forty-one deaf and dumb English children of eight 
to fifteen years in one school, three write well, twenty badly, and 
eighteen of an average quality, but the quality of even the good 
writers is on the average greatly inferior to that of speaking or 
hearing children of the same age. But the statistics in another 
school (Donaldson’s in Edinburgh) completely contradict this rule. 
There, out of seventy-six deaf and dumb children, thirty-six write 
very well indeed, eleven badly, and twenty-nine succeed in reaching 
an average standard. 

If we consider that the handwriting of dumb but hearing chil- 
dren of the Donaldson’s School in Edinburgh is decidedly superior 
to that of the deaf and dumb children of the same age, and almost 
equal to that of normal children it becomes evident that (1) lack 
of speech and hearing by no means improves the calligraphy, but 
(2) that it does not necessarily impair the fluency of the writing." 

How then can we answer the question why some highly intellec- 
tual children write very badly indeed and some very well; why some 
good draughtsmen write what the teachers call an ugly hand and 
some a graceful one; and finally why just about half of the dull 
children write exceedingly well and the other half very clumsily? 

I do not think that we shall ever be able to answer these ques- 
tions, unless we do not stop at such irrational and absurd conceptions 
as good and bad, or at such vague differentiations as dexterous and 
clumsy, easily legible and hardly legible writing, etc. What looks a 
clumsy writing may be due to as many as half a dozen different 
causes and the legibility of any handwriting depends quite as much 
upon the reader as upon the writer. 

Almost any script of an unknown writer is at first difficult to 


*There is just one exception to this general rule: mistakes in orthography of 
those words which, though spelt equally, are pronounced differently, are much 
more frequent in normal children than in deaf and dumb. 
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read. Any such reading is partly guesswork. And in hardly one 
case out of a hundred would we correctly guess the meaning of every 
single character, were we confronted with a rapid writing in a lan- 
guage of which we are completely ignorant.? Only slow and pedan- 
_ tically conventional calligraphy is really legible. 

Let an English schoolmaster in calligraphy quickly pen a letter 
to, say, an Italian or Polish teacher who happens to be completely 
ignorant of the English language; how many of his characters will 
they spell out correctly? Hardly more than sixty-five per cent. And 
his English colleagues? Hardly more than eighty per cent. They 
might read fluently and therefore believe that they have read one 
hundred per cent correctly, but as a matter of fact, they have guessed 
as much as twenty per cent from the context. 

And further, we shall read the fourth page of such a letter more 
easily than we read the first, because from guessing the first page 
we have already learnt how this particular writer shapes this charac- 
ter or that, how he habitually skims ends of certain long words, or 
how he generally links up individual letters to word-units, etc. 

If there is a consistency in all these habits, regardless of whether 
the writer is aware of them or not, then and only then is the hand- 
writing easily legible. 

True, pure calligraphy is always easier to read than a natural 
spontaneous hand, but only because it consistently sticks to the con- 
ventional forms. It is not the “beauty” but the consistency which 
makes it so easy to read. 

But has real personality ever stuck to conventions? And could 
it, if it wanted to? Are not enthusiastic teachers of calligraphy 
typical pedants? 

Personality cannot help expressing itself. This is the reason why 
pure calligraphy reflects but a dull mind which for lack of own 
means of expression and for no other reason sticks to the learned 
rules. 

Instead of speaking pedantically of careless and careful writing 
we should speak of spontaneous and impulsive writing on the one 
hand, and of sluggish or timid writing on the other. 

Or, instead of discriminating only between easily legible and 
illegible writing we should rather classify consistency or inconsis- 
tency of the style and examine which particular inconsistency makes 
the writing difficult to read. 


*R. Saudek, Experiments with Handwriting (G. Allen & Unwin, London, 
Wm. Morrow & Co., New York), p. 47. 
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And again we should not judge whether a handwriting is good 
or bad, but rather whether it is conventional or original in some 
regard or other, e.g. in the shaping of individual characters, in the 
way these characters are linked up to form words, in the mode how 
the style varies according to the actual need of an efficient writing 
movement, etc. 

And finally, we should not stop at discriminating between dex- 
terous and clumsy script, but rather examine whether in a clumsy 
writing there are not conclusive signs of some abnormal condition, 
physical or mental, which might have handicapped the writer. We 
know that “clumsiness” of a handwriting is often due to strong 
emotion, lack of mental balance, severe mental strain, fatigue, bodily 
deficiency (temporary or permanent), or to such general irritability 
as we often notice shortly before and during puberty. 

The present paper deals with the mental development of an 
English Public Schoolboy, Harry, and is based on the examination 
of 131 letters and other documents, written between the ages of 
eight and one-half and fifteen and one-half. 

Before coming to the actual case I have to state for those un- 
acquainted with the life in English boarding-schools that there is 
surprisingly little variation in the subjects about which boys of 
English boarding-schools write to their parents. The late C. A. 
Montague® ascribes this remarkable thing to the estrangement be- 
tween parents and boys which grows with each year the boys spend 
in school, makes them shy and, in fact, reluctant to confide their 
thoughts and emotions to their parents. 

A great deal has been written on this subject, which even in our 
days seems to be rather controversial (though the facts should 
speak plainly enough), but evidently the idea of forcing all boys 
to adjust themselves to some uniform ideal still greatly appeals to 
many Englishmen. 

Judging from the weekly letters hundreds of boys from various 
grammar-schools and public-schools write to their parents one should 
think that brilliance in athletic games is the only ideal common to the 
young generation between ten and sixteen, since, on the average, two 
letters out of three report mainly about current sporting events in 
school. 

Though this statement will hardly come as a surprise to most 
English parents, it cannot, in my experience, be taken as an indica- 

*C. A. Montague, A Hind Let Loose. 
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tion, let alone as a proof, that all English boys are really interested 
in those sporting events only. As a matter of fact, Harry did like 
games, were it only to make good in athletic performances for his 
shortcomings in scholarship. 

Fig. 3 is part of one of Harry’s first letters, written just a month 
after he has entered Preparatory School at the age of nine. 
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Figure 3 


We come across the first sentence: “I hope you are quite well’’ in 
almost any letter he has written in the course of the next four 
years. And equally unchanged will be the wording “we played 
A school and won by so much to so much.” 

Judging from this monotonous regularity, which has remained 
unchanged for a period long enough for a child to develop some- 
thing like a style of his own, one would rather suppose that it is 
typical of a dull boy, who would probably be handicapped in life 
by this incapacity for self-expression. 

We shall see later on, that quite the opposite has actually hap- 
pened and that Harry, at the age of sixteen, possesses a remarkable 
gift for literature and writes admirable prose and refined, cultured, 
and original poetry. 

His handwriting (Fig. 3) completely reflects his mental state | 
in those early days. He has not yet learned how consistently to grasp 
the pencil, does not master the simplest rules of spelling, writes in a 
fidgety and distracted way, relaxes in pressure as he nears the bottom 
of the page and seems especially uncertain when it comes to figures. 
They are clumsily shaped and much smaller than the medium char- 
acters with which they should agree in size. 

Accordingly, the master reports that Harry does not concen- 
trate, is erratic and very weak in arithmetic. 
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A year and a half later (he is now 10%), he wrote—Figure 4— 
with pen and ink. He has gone through chicken pox, made friends, 
has beaten another boy with whom he was in the same ward by 
catching seventy-seven more flies a day than the other patient (in fact 
ninety-two to fifteen), has successfully insisted in getting all his 
tin-soldiers sent from home, shares his cakes and goodies with the 
other fellows, but is, for all that, not a better scholar. ; 

Figures still puzzle him a great deal. Not only has he to cor- 
rect and retrace them when reporting to his parents about the ath- 
letic events, but—what means a great deal more—there is no con- 
sistency in the shaping and size of any one figure. He would not pen 
them down in a routine-like way, but has practically always to stop 
for a moment and to think before putting pen to paper. Where he 
writes them as words (e.g. fifteen, sixth line) the size of the letters 
in the second syllable grows to double the size of the preceding i; 
the final » being almost as big as the initial f, though the one is a 
small and the other a medium character. 
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Figure 4 











Still more remarkable is the way he writes the pronoun /, the 
symbol of the own personality, of the Ego. Again a complete lack 
of routine. The J in the second line is twice the size of that in the 
fourth line; the next, at the beginning of the eighth line is shaped 
in the script-style, whereas the fourth, though again in cursive style, 
is three times as big as the first. Harry is still uncertain and erratic; 
mostly shy, but sometimes unexpectably bold, weak in his scholarly 
performances, but chummy on the playing field and very impression- 
able indeed. Pressure, style, size, and slant of his writing vary 
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constantly ; in the first sentence he even commits a perseveration by 
senselessly repeating a word. Yet there is also something positively 
valuable and promising in what seems to be only an inconsistent, 
distracted and, erratic playfulness, but which really is the first symp- 
tom of a love for form which already, begins somehow vaguely to 
dawn upon him. He inserts funny little sketches in his letters of 
which Fig. 5 shows two typical examples. One would hardly suspect 
so skilful a little draughtsman 














Figure 5 


to be so bad a writer. 
Now follows a short period of good progress, until, unexpectedly, 


at the age of eleven, the handwriting deteriorates to an extent which 
means an S.O.S. to the expert. 

We come across typical symptoms of great mental irritation, 
especially a simultaneous occurrence of omissions, perseverations, 
and anticipations in almost any of Harry’s letters. 

Now these three features always indicate some sort of mental 
irritation, though, of course, their diagnostic meaning in slow 
writing differs from that in a quick one. A man writing under 
some great emotional urge (e.g. passion, rage) will be prone to 
hurry hastily with the nib over the paper and to omit letters, sylla- 
bles, and sometimes even whole words; while a man who hesitat- 
ingly puts pen to paper will make the same mistake only because 
of his pathological intimidation, distractedness, or absent-minded- 
ness. 

Quite in the same way a man when greatly excited might write 
the same letter or syllable, or word or even groups of words twice 
and, in fact, impair the speed of his writing instead of accelerating 
its rate. A slow writer when indulging in such repetitions (per- 
severations) would in this way show how badly he codrdinates his 
ideas with their graphic expression. 
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Both phenomena, e.g. omissions and perseverations, have a more 
serious meaning when 1) they occur simultaneously and 2) to- 
gether with anticipations of words, syllables, and characters. 

In this case in a dull writing, they are typical of a distractedness 
which amounts almost to a flight of ideas and anyhow to a remark- 
able lack of concentration. The natural equilibrium of impetus and 
impediment is disturbed and the writing hand runs amok. It is as 
if a madman played about at a driving-bar, aimlessly pushing the 
belt along the driving bar and continually switching the machine 
on from the slowest to the fastest rate and then again to the dead 
wheel where the bar runs fastest while actually stopping the machine. 

The simile, applied to handwriting, means omissions and antici- 
pations at the highest speed and perseverations where the machine is 
at a dead-stop while it makes its fastest rotations. 

In the handwriting of adults all these three symptoms often 
occur simultaneously in handwritings of compulsory neuroses, hys- 
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teria, and in various psychoses, but their evidence is much less 
strong in children’s handwritings. 

There they can safely be taken as evidence either of great irrita- 
tion, physical and mental overstrain, but possibly also of neurotic 
disposition. In no case should they be discarded as a sign of playful 
naughtiness only. 

In the case of Harry I have found all these symptoms repeatedly 
in sixteen letters out of eighteen written in the course of one and 
a half years (11-12%), but only occasionally before and after that 
time, which proves that these “mistakes” can neither be due to igno- 
rance in spelling nor to lack of writing skill. 

Fig. 6 was written at the age‘of eleven, Fig. 7 half a year later. 
The first is reproduced in its full text, whereas Fig. 7 shows parts of 
the beginning, the middle and the end of the letter. 
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Though both letters seem the work of a physically clumsy and 
mentally backward child, one of the very features which are typical 
of a good draughtsman is very marked indeed,* but 

1. we notice marked ataxia (broken strokes) and slight tremor; 

2. the style is inconsistent and changes erratically, not only 
from one letter form to another, but it even happens that Harry 
started a letter-form in one style and finished it in quite a different 
one ; 

3. it shows anticipations, e.g. in Fig. 7, “could for chismas do 
you think you could”; or, “he says I by chance your mater can’t 
have me, could go (to him),” instead of “if by chance your mater 
can’t have me could I go to him”; 

4. it shows omissions, e.g. Fig. 7, satifactoy for satisfactory; 
chrismas for christmas, frends for friends; 

5. it contains numerous perseverations, e.g. Fig. 6, and yesterday 
we had boxing yesterday; that you you have” ; 

6. some characters are written as if different ones were meant, 
e.g. Fig. 6, Bear for Dear; weet (third line) for week; hnd (sixth 
line) for had; aniel (fourteenth line) for a nice; tome (fourteenth 
line) for time; (anta once in Fig. 7 for at once is meant as a joke 
only, with which Harry reminds his mother of somebody’s queer 
elocution ) ; 

7. there is a great variability in size, slant, width, and pressure 
while some conspicuous characters like J are shaped differently in 
every Case; . 

8. frequently characters are retraced, e.g. Fig. 6, places (fourth 
line) ; team, do (thirteenth line). Fig. 7, hear (fifth line) ; chrismas 
(seventh line) ; shant (tenth line) ; 

9. we come across senseless words spelt under some strange 
phonetic influence, e.g. Fig. 7, hear (fifth line) for here; too (four- 
teenth line) for two. 

At no time before this period has Harry’s handwriting been so 
“bad.” Still, the boy is neither naughty nor does he suffer from 
bad health; besides he is not ambitious enough to overstrain him- 
self with hard study to keep up with the school curriculum. True, 
he wants to have a good time, asks for money to have some extra 
fireworks for Guy Fawkes day, would like to take a friend home for 


“See Jan Meloun, “Children’s Writing and Drawing,” in a forthcoming issue 
of the journal. 
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holiday, etc., but what healthy, lively boy of twelve, son of well- 
to-do parents, would not? 

The thought of a pleasant holiday cannot possibly be responsible 
for the accumulation of nine so strikingly typical features in hand- 
writing. Nor.does the examination of the handwritings of hun- 
dreds of other English boys of the same age suggest that that vague 
irritation originating from the dawn of puberty could so greatly 
upset the boy’s calligraphy, especially when we know that there was 
no marked physical precocity in the present case. 

He seemed shy when on his holiday, liked to retire to his old 
day-nursery to play with his tin soldiers and when pressed by his 
parents, would emphatically deny that there was anything the matter 
with him, but promise that he would try hard to make better next 
term. 

It was only two years later, at the age of fourteen, that he found 
the courage frankly to confide how unhappy he felt when first encoun- 
tering those irritating experiences connected with the dormitory-life 
in boarding schools. He had not yet reached puberty at that time 
and was forced into object-lessons in reciprocal playing about. 

Still, hard work in school, games in which he now took a great 
interest, and last, but by no means least, the fact that he grew 
accustomed to the dormitory’s fashions and learnt to take things for 
granted as time went on, made him forget the effects of the first 
shock and therefore we see how most of those alarming features in 
his writing disappeared within hardly one year. 

Fig. 8 shows his writing at the age of twelve when he has not yet 
attained puberty. 

The change is certainly striking. Of the nine alarming features 
in his previous writing, seven have now completely disappeared. We 
notice neither ataxia nor tremor, nor great variability in style, nor 
anticipations, nor perseverations, nor characters of alien shape, nor 
phonetic spelling, nor retracing, but only a few instances of omis- 
sions, e.g. soliers for soldiers; the raided, for they raided. 

The more the boy approaches his bodily maturity, the more 
settled becomes the style of his writing and the rarer become the 
ominous nine features in his script, until they completely disappear 
at the age of fourteen. 

Now he has reached the climax of his puberty. His writing 
movements are fluent, the wording of his letters is fresh, unreserved, 
spontaneous, and really humorous in spite of his naivé. 
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Figure 8 











Fig. 9 is typical of this state of mind. The bare text bears 
stronger evidence of the boy’s pubescence than a birth certificate or a 
doctor’s attestation possibly could. It reads: 

I had a funny dream last night. It was about the stage. I dreamt 
that I was acting all by myself in front of a mirror and then I heard 


someone behind me and I looked and I saw Dolores del Rio (you know 
her, a fine filmstar). 

I asked her what she wanted and she said: “you act very well 
come with me and I will show you how to act perfectly.” And I went 
with her and she taught me so well that I became a star. 

Isn’t that funny? I wonder if it will mean anything. This is what 
one of those seers in the Bible would say probably: 

“You will take the stage as a career, you will have small parts for a 
long time and then some big actor, actress or director will notice you 
and “verily I say into thee thou shall become a star.” 


§ anke d Yon otal she cranked end ale 
Pract Yous ack very onlt come wike me and 
§ will show Yor Sas & act corte, Ganoh 


Figure 9 














While dreaming of becoming an actor-star he goes on with his 
skilful drawing and starts writing fiction. Just little things which 
strike him. Also each letter throughout the whole year brings some 
accurate observations, some charming and at times also silly remarks 
about the little events in daily school life. He does not mind making 
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fun of himself and ironically pointing out his own shortcomings, 
These letters already read like a diary of some very young but gifted 
author. ) 

The previously unavoidable monotonous initial phrase: “I hope 
you are both well’ has disappeared and has given place to an infinite 
_ variation of teasings in which he reminds his mother of some inti- 
mate chummy talks they had quite by themselves. They are refined 
in taste, witty, sometimes shy, sometimes bold, full of imagination, 
but they are all from the same boy whose pen less than two years 
ago used to stumble and stammer on the page whenever he put pen 
to paper to express himself. 

When describing his schoolmaster, matron, and school fellows 
he makes their characters come out in some humorous way of spell- 
ing when quoting their words. 

True, many schoolboys of his age like to ridicule adults guilty of 
mistakes in grammar and spelling, to assert in this way their own 
superiority (in the Adlerian sense of the word), and Harry would 
not let pass such a chance either, but he already knows how to apply 
the well tried author’s trick of describing a man’s way of talking 
with some particular spelling. 

And that from a boy who two years ago could not spell out a 
single line correctly, himself! Again this fact suggests what Adler 
calls an over-compensation of a surmounted shortcoming. 

No wonder the housemaster reports : “I am delighted to see such 
an improvement in his work. He is developing too much self- 
assurance for a boy of his age.” 

During the next year (14-15) he writes about all sorts of things, 
about tea parties, recitals, a ventriloquist whose tricks have greatly 
impressed him, a bargain he made when selling his bat, all sorts of 
purchases (“it is necessary for a fellow if he wants to get on at all 
in school games’’), and time and again about books he has read and 
wants his mother to read and about exciting sport events (“I came 
to like cricket after all’’). 

Then at the age of fourteen years and two months the remark- 
able thing happens that he becomes top of his form. He can hardly 
believe it himself. And shortly afterwards he wins the prize for the 
form drawing. He is allowed to choose any book up to a price of 
6/6 and chooses Carlyle’s French Revolution and Hugo’s Hunch- 
back of Notre Dame. 

With his pocket money he buys magazines where there are pic- 
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tures of stage and cinema stars and collects his favourites in a book. 
Nancy Carrol and Clara Bow are now in the forefront and the 
dream-princess Dolores del Rio is degraded to the bottom end of 
his list. 

But this climax in his scholarly career soon passes. He has 
changed his house and does not like the new one. A complaint he 
used to make occasionally now becomes a regular feature in his 
letters: he cannot stand the permanent noise of his school fellows 
and longs to be left alone. “Oh gosh—I know this seems all silly 
that I should say things like that but I am just putting my feelings 
on paper and I don’t care how silly it sounds—but it’s true! I love 
just sitting in bed and thinking out poetry and things, it’s lovely to 
be left alone and nobody to disturb you, just think and think and 
think—dash I love it. Don’t you.” And a week later: 

“So glad you liked the poem. Here are two more for you.” 

His passion for self-expression grows. A term later (he is 
fifteen now) he spends most of his time outside the schoolroom with 
reading, writing, and drawing. Though quite chummy with the 


other boys he feels a stranger among them. And he has made his 
first friend. 


S. is really a wonderful friend. By friend I mean some one who 
is not only easy to get on with, who is good at games, knows the latest 
thing of toffy and who can tell you “all about birds, eggs and an off 
break” not that. That kind of person is just one of the herd. He isa 
Friend. Do you see what I mean. F, L, K, all of them are good 
chaps—jolly good chaps—but not friends. He thinks deeper than all 
these—these cattle. He is the one fellow at this school in seven years 
who really understands. I can be a fool—any time I like. I can mix 
with the herd as well as any one—but they are always the same, they 
have no thoughts others than food, games, school,—human cattle. I 
like to get away from them sometimes, get away and think and so does 
S. He understands and we both write immense letters every night to 
each other. Yes—I am very, very happy. 

Have you read “Sorrel and Son” a wonderful book—life. Master- 
piece of writing—you should read it. 

I just wrote quite a long thing the other day about a little old 
antique shop. The exames are a blessing in a way because you are not 
so hurried. The night before the exames when all the other silly little 
boys are swotting hard, I just write things. I think that if you swot 
too much before an exam you get “stale”. All clogged up with work 
and when you get your paper next morning instead of having your 


brain motor running with good thin oil you find it clogged with cart 
grease. 
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But his enthusiasm is by no means uncritical. He reads another 
book by W. Deeping and quite rightly remarks about its weak parts, 
he is deeply impressed by an anthology of war poems (“preface by 
Edmund Blunden’) and knows very well which poems are really 
good and which are not, and selects his reading with taste and dis- 
crimination when asking his father for some book from his library. 

His great passion for tin soldiers, arms and fortresses, which 
has lasted for so many years is subdued by now, but the fact remains 
that anything connected with war still greatly appeals to him. As 
long as a year ago one of his masters wanted to buy one of his war 
drawings (he swopped it for a drawing of the teacher’s). Among 
the “things” he has written in his leisure hours there was always 
some war scene and now there is a theatrical performance on armis- 
tice day in school and he and another fellow have to arrange the 
scenery. 


I painted the backcloth and did the foreground. A deserted trench 
with communication trench leading on to the stage. The foreground a 
waste of mud, etc. was done by getting several sheets of cartridge paper 
sodden wet and squashy and moulding them into the shape of the ground. 
Over this I put tissue paper and had painted it muddy and reds and 
greys etc. The result was really quite good. On the night of the 
exhibition I dare not go near it—I was scared of it. S. hovered about 
it like a broody hen and while I gulped down quantities of orangeade he 
listened to the comments of it. . . . He told me that one master stood 
there gaping for about 5 minutes. He said that he couldn’t believe it— 
he said it was exactly like the real thing—he said he didn’t know how 
I got the atmosphere if I had not been over there. . . . Dear Mummie, 
I want to write plays and stories and articles and things but I just don’t 
get the chance . . . we are always on the move. They cram you up 
with a lot of much and Bunkum you will never use when you grow 
up... and you never get a time to write. ... I read and try to 
write. .. . I am just full of ideas, but you are not allowed to put em 
down. Boys—fellows at School of 15 aren’t meant to think any deeper 
than eating, work, games, birds eggs—you are just one of the herd. 
S. and I are thicker than ever. 


His unhappiness grows every day. He cannot stand school any 
longer, talks to his parents about it and gets something like a half 
promise that he shall leave school and start a course in the Academy 
for Dramatic Arts. But they must first see what his teachers think 
about it. 

Neither Headmaster nor Form-master likes it. They think he 
should stay until his final certificate. But he stands his ground, sees 
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the Headmaster, explains things, “thanks for all his good advice,” 
but does not change his mind. 

He is 15% when taking the final decision. He will work hard, 
attend evening classes in other subjects, but will have his whole day 
to study acting. It is no more mere vanity to become a star, but 
rather a deep and honest faith in the very vocations which are 
worth fighting for, acting and writing. 

The moment things have been settled he feels free from that 
painful strain under which he has laboured that whole last year. 

Subjects and style of his letters change. He pours his emotions 
into his “bit of writing” of prose and poetry, and there seems noth- 
ing left for his weekly letters. As a matter of fact, he now gives 
detailed reports on those very things in which he took only a slight, 
if any, interest, e.g. sport events, noisy tea parties, and what he used 
to call the herd of human cattle. Now all that seems very nice, only 
he is sure that he is going definitely to get rid of it in a few weeks’ 
time. 

Besides school there is now another world open to him. His 
emotional life is split into two. School is but routine work, going 
on as usual without too great a loss of time and without too hard 
a strain, in fact without his personality being engaged in it: “writing 
things’ is quite a different matter; in it there is no thoughtless rou- 
tine but deep emotions and, indeed, creative self-expression. 

Now, somehow, the regular Sunday letters to his parents have 
become part of his school routine. A few weeks ago they were 
practically the only reservoir into which he poured the stream of 
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his emotions. Then they were hardly discernible from his “real” 
writing, now they are. 

And the features of his hand-writing bear traceable evidence of 
this state of mind. Fig. 10 is a post-script of his very last letter 
from school.’ It is a routinelike, rapid writing and very different 
indeed from the slow and deliberate shaping of a manuscript written 
about the same time, which is reproduced in Fig. 11. 
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Figure 11 














There he describes a scene in a battle on the Western front. 

Strange to say, when I first read those pages knowing that they 
were written by a boy of 15% who has never seen a battlefield, 
neither in action or after, I was quite as puzzled as a year ago his 
teacher was, when “gaping for about five minutes he said that he 
couldn’t believe it, that it was exactly like the real thing and that he 
did not know how he got the atmosphere when he had not been over 
there... .” 

Somehow his old craze for soldiers, his romantic imagination 
for battle scenes, his response to war poems, his observations in the 
school corps and the reading of a war novel or two, had all co- 
operated in the boy’s mind to create a piece of really good literature. 
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FAMILIAL TRENDS IN PERSONALITY 


JUNE E. DOWNEY 
University of Wyoming 


The following paper is a brief report on the applications of one 
of the current personality inventories to a family group of ten 
brothers and sisters, a group of which the writer is a member. In 
writing it, two questions were in the foreground. Would the stand- 
ardized questionnaire procedure give any added insight into the 
personalities of individuals who were already intimately known; 
and, conversely, would the results illuminate in any way the inven- 
tory itself? 

The Bernreuter Personality Inventory was the questionnaire 
chosen for the experiment because it promised to give differential 
scores on four different personality trends at the cost of answering 
one series of questions. Economy of time was an essential in pro- 
cedure in order to secure the cooperation of a very busy group of 
subjects. 

The four scales contained in the Bernreuter Personality Inven- 
tory are the following: B1-N, a measure of neurotic tendency ; B2-S, 
a measure of self-sufficiency ; B3-I, a measure of introversion-extro- 
version; B4-D, a measure of dominance-submission. Persons scor- 
ing high on B1-N tend, according to Bernreuter, to be emotionally 
unstable ; those scoring low to be well-balanced emotionally. Indi- 
viduals scoring high on B2-S “prefer to be alone, rarely ask for 
sympathy or encouragement, and tend to ignore the advice of others. 
Those scoring low dislike solitude and often seek advice and en- 
couragement.” Persons who score high on B3-I “tend to be imagi- 
native and live within themselves. . . . Those scoring low are extro- 
verted ; that is, they are active, carefree persons who live in a world 
of objective reality.” Persons scoring high on B4-D “tend to domi- 
nate others in face-to-face situations. Those scoring low tend to be 
submissive.” Four separate scoring keys are used, one for each 
behavior trend. Weights were assigned from plus 7 to minus 7 
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in accordance with the statistically determined diagnostic value of 
each question as an item in each scale. “The total score for a trait 
is the algebraic sum of the weights which correspond to the responses 
made by the individual as given on the key for that particular trait.” 

Coefficients of reliability for each scale were computed by using 
the split-half method, and applying the Spearman-Brown prophecy 
formula. These coefficients are fairly satisfactory. 

Concerning the validity of the Inventory, Bernreuter writes? 
coefficients of correlation “indicate that the four traits measured by 
The Personality Inventory are identical with four traits which have 
been measured by previously validated tests [italics mine]. These 
are the Thurstone Neurotic Inventory (TN), the Bernreuter Self- 
sufficiency Test (SS), the Laird C2 Introversion Test (C2), and 
the Allport Ascendence-Submission Reaction Study (AS). In the 
construction of The Personality Inventory these four tests were 
used to locate individuals who possessed the various traits to an ex- 
treme degree. The weights on the scoring keys were computed on 
the basis of the extent to which each question differentiated between 
the criterion groups composed of these extreme individuals.” 

The scoring is in terms of Tentative Percentile Norms which, 
in the case of adults as distinct from college students, are based on 
small groups and with no available information concerning the con- 
stitution (occupation, education, age) of the members. 

Since the present purpose is not to evaluate specifically the Bern- 
reuter test but to take it at its face value I shall limit myself to a few 
comments that might be developed critically. As stated by its 
author the material for the Inventory was drawn from earlier form- 
ulated questionnaires. A comparison of Bernreuter’s with the other 
tests indicates that he has had recourse to highly generalized or 
blanket questions in contrast to verbal reactions to specifically de- 
scribed situations such as characterize, for example, the Allport A-S 
Test. He utilizes the highly subjective adjectives “usually,” “often,” 
“frequently” in such questions as “Do you usually work better 
when you are praised?’ Laird and Allport designate gradations 
of reaction. Bernreuter asks, “Do you feel self-conscious in the 
presence of superiors in the academic or business world?” Allport 
adds “‘markedly,” “somewhat,” “not at all.’ Bernreuter has also 
dropped from the scale for neuroticism most of those questions the 


*Robert G. Bernreuter, Manual for The Personality Inventory, Stanford 
University Press, 1931. 
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value of which is guaranteed by psychiatric experience, such abnor- 
mal reactions, for instance, as sleep-walking, loss of memory, motor 
twitching, fear of high places and the like. The author was, of 
course, limited by his endeavor to frame questions which could be 
scored for each of four scales. 

A critical evaluation of the Bernreuter Inventory would force 
one to consider the validity of the original tests. Obviously, what- 
ever validity these possess will be reduced somewhat in the modified 
form in which they are utilized. 

The Thurstone Neurotic Inventory was compiled from several 
shorter lists, already published, particularly Woodsworth’s psycho- 
neurotic inventory of proved value. The Thurstones have reported 
their procedure as follows :* “The 694 schedules were first scored 
by counting the total number of neurotic answers in each schedule, 
as these were determined tentatively by the authors. The fifty most 
neurotic subjects (Group II) and the fifty least neurotic subjects 
(Group I) were selected by means of this tentative scoring. For 
each question we counted the number of neurotic answers in Group 
I and in Group II. Now, if the questions were properly scored, 
there should be a much greater number of neurotic answers in Group 
II than in Group I.” 

The validity of the Allports’ A-S Reaction Study was checked 
by correlations with ratings of the subjects but, to quote Gordon W. 
Allport, “the validity of ratings themselves is uncertain.”” He adds,® 
“There is at present no perfect arbiter of validity. Any test for 
personality, at least for the time being, must establish its merit 
through practical success as an aid in vocational guidance, and in the 
general analysis of cases in clinics and bureaus for personnel study.” 

Laird’s questionnaire for Introversion, in common with a number 
of other inventories for the same behavior trend, is based on fifty- 
four characteristics isolated by Freyd.* Since we have here ques- 
tions selected by reference to the highly speculative conception of 
introversion-extroversion, with varying individual interpretation 
of the manifestation of such trends, validation is as yet very uncer- 
tain. Various forms of introversion-extroversion questionnaires do 


*L. L. Thurstone and T. G. Thurstone, “A Neurotic Inventory,” J. of Soc. 
Psychol., I, 3-30 (1930). 

*G. W. Allport, “A Test for Ascendance-Submission,” J. of Abn. & Soc. 
Psychol., XXIII, 118-136 (1928). 

*M. Freyd, “Personalities of the Socially and Mechanically Inclined,” Psych. 
Monographs, XXXIII (1924). 
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not appear to correlate highly. Neymann and Kohlstedt® attempted 
to test the validity of the form devised by them by giving it to a 
group of mental patients; the manic-depressive patients tested extro- 
vert, the schizophrenic patients, introvert. These results would 
seem to be significant. In a later section of the paper the problem 
of introversion-extroversion will be discussed more fully. 

So much for the Bernreuter Inventory. Relevant data concern- 
ing the four men and six women who were subjects for the test will 
next be given. They were, as already stated, siblings, ranging in age 
from the middle thirties to the late fifties. For identification pur- 
poses they will be referred to in chronological sequence by the first 
ten letters of the alphabet, 4, the oldest, and J, the youngest. A 
shift in type will be used to identify the men of the group; namely, 
A, E, F, G. The members of the group, except 4, B, C, are mar- 
ried. The father of the family died when the youngest child was 
under seven years and hence a certain amount of parental responsi- 
bility fell upon the three oldest. 

All of the group, with the exception of C and E are gradutaes 
either of a college or a professional school. Two hold advanced de- 
grees (B, a Ph.D.; and H,an M.A.) The brothers 4, F, and G are 
lawyers. FE has shifted from one occupation to another varying 
from work in an automobile garage to management of an apart- 
ment house. The sisters, except C who in many ways has been a 
surrogate for the mother, have been teachers. B holds a univer- 
sity professorship, as did H earlier. I and J before marriage were 
successful High School teachers. 

As college students all participated in extracurricular activities, 
held many offices, took part in dramatic and other contests and led 
the usual variegated highly socialized life of the American college 
and university. B is the only one who would have been looked upon 
askance by the modern mental hygienist as being too much interested 
in her studies and too little interested in sports and social events to 
be quite normal. C was, however, a semi-invalid for several years, 
and her illness was in part nervously conditioned. 

The family gift, if it may be so designated, is facility in public 
speaking. F and G won many honors in a big university in this 
field and have found it contributing to professional success. H has 


°C, A, Neymann and K. D. Kohlstedt, “A New Diagnostic Test for Intro-’ 
version-Extroversion,” J. Abn. Psych. and Soc. Psych., XXIII, 482-487 (1929). 
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a decided trend in this direction and has had several notable suc- 
cesses. I and J when in college were debaters ; B in her professional 
life is constantly solicited for speeches. 

The points made above would seem to indicate a normal amount 
of extroversion in the group. None the less I should be inclined to 
rate the family as a whole as moderately inclined toward introver- 
sion. Possibly there has been an increase in such tendencies since 
college days except in the case of B who is markedly less introverted. 

A family characteristic that has frequently been remarked by 
outsiders is a lack of dominance in certain face-to-face situations. 
Members of the family are non-aggressive, often imposed upon by 
servants or tradespeople, fail to press home an advantage in a busi- 
ness deal or even allow themselves to be taken advantage of, care 
little for social prestige, in the narrower sense of the term “‘social,”’ 
yet they are also definitely non-suggestible, independent and are con- 
stantly appealed to for advice. Possibly the fact that as children 
they lived in a small crowded house and within somewhat narrow 
circumstances had something to do with developing this tendency. 
Peace and happiness within the home was dependent upon giving 
up of individual preferences and the acquisition of indifference to 
things regarded as trivial. Members of the group have themselves 
commented on their experience in finding such a different scale of 
values prevailing in the world outside from that prevailing in the 
home. 

Before scoring the questionnaires the writer attempted to rank 
the group in terms of each of the four traits of the Bernreuter In- 
ventory. Comments will be reserved until later except the follow- 
ing: She found it impossible to rank the group in terms of B2-S, 
or self-sufficiency, and she could not place F within the family so far 
as introversion was concerned since his manifestation of this trait 
appeared to be quite differently conditioned from that of the others. 

The results of the questionnaire are summarized in Table I in 
terms of a percentile score given to each of the ten subjects on each 
of the four scales, using the Bernreuter tentative norms for adults. 
Comments on the results will be centered around the following 
observations: (1) The interesting revelation by means of the test 
of what might be described as a composite photograph of familial 
temperament, and the increased precision which results from syste- 
matic exploration; (2) Some amazing discrepancies between test 
results and judgments, based on long and intimate acquaintance with 
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the individual subjects; (3) The failure of the personality inven- 
tory to differentiate between personalities by no means so alike as 
one might think from the test results; (4) Speculation as to the part 
played by nature and nurture in determining reactions to the ques- 
tionnaire; (5) Study of the group in the light of certain consti- 
tutional differences. 

(1) A glance at the Table reveals at once some outstanding 
family characteristics. The writer’s opinion that the family would 
rate above average on introversion is confirmed. Eight are above 
the fiftieth percentile. The group runs low, as was also anticipated, 
on dominance. Only two score above the fiftieth percentile, and 
that only slightly. Seven run high on self-sufficiency, six exces- 
sively so, an outcome which was not foreseen but which seems to be 
accurately descriptive of a familial tendency manifested in indiffer- 
ence to group identification, an absence of familiarity in social con- 
tacts, a capacity for self-entertainment. The family is unselfish 
almost to a fault and very devoted and coherent within itself but 
does not admit outsiders to intimacy. The high scores on neuroti- 
cism are somewhat puzzling and will be discussed later in connection 
with introversion. 

Taken at their face value the scores suggest a family group 
characterized by the presence of a great amount of neuroticism, self- 
sufficiency, and introversion, and very inadequate dominance in face- 
to-face situations. To some degree, but to much less a degree than 
suggested by the outcome of the test, I believe such a characteriza- 
tion holds. Table I reveals A as outstandingly different from the 
family pattern. This is actually the case. E also as a youth was 
temperamentally very different from other members of the group. 
Whether life and time have actually modified his disposition I am 
unable to say. 

To some extent the questionnaire results crystallized certain opin- 
ions of the author that had previously been unformulated and in this 
respect operated as does the giving of an intelligence test which often 
replaces a vague general impression by an exact diagnosis of abili- 
ties and disabilities although, of course, personality inventories are 
much less objective in procedure than are intelligence tests and less 
well validated. 

(2) While certain familial characteristics emerge as a result of 
the questionnaire procedure one finds less satisfaction in the individ- 
ual patterns suggested. Here one may cite the case of F who is 
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temperamentally the most colorful of the group and would be de- 
scribed as an ‘original.’ He is erratic, imaginative, his behavior un- 
predictable until one grows to expect the unexpected. There is 
nothing to suggest this in the scores found in the Table unless pos- 
sibly the very high score on self-sufficiency gives a correct clue to 
his personality. F lives in a self-created world which the ordinary 
conventionalities and practicalities fail to penetrate. One would 
not describe him as an introvert in the usual understanding of the 
term. He has many so-called extrovert traits to an extreme degree. 
He is dynamic, dramatic, sympathetic, susceptible to emotion, and 
more than usually able to express his emotions. He often dictates 
the decisions of others when cooler counsel should prevail. Jung’s 
description of the “extroverted intuitive type” can be applied to him 
in many ways. 

I have starred the individual scores that seem amazing to one 
who knows these subjects as intimately as the writer. Perhaps the 
most striking individual result is the extraordinarily low score on 
dominance made by G. It is amazing in view of the fact that in his 
profession (law) he has made an outstanding success and has be- 
come recognized in one of the greatest states in the Union as an 
authority in a new legal field. He is modest, reserved, unselfish, 
with a judicial mind, and a keen sense of social justice but no flair 
at all for what the American calls “mixing” ; he inspires great confi- 
dence and respect and has most loyal and devoted friends. Cer- 
tainly he would not run high on face-to-face dominance but the score 
obtained seems low beyond belief. H also has scored much too low 
in view of the fact that she has frequently swung situations her way 
by sheer force of personality and that she possesses the gift of 
salesmanship. In general, many of the scores on dominance appear 
much too low and those on neuroticism too high. D, for instance, 
would probably be voted not only the best balanced member of the 
family group but well-balanced in any group, she is serene, unsel- 
fish, highly socialized, unselfconscious. 

As stated before, the writer attempted to rank the members of 
the group for three of the traits investigated by the Bernreuter Inven- 
tory. With a group so small coefficients of correlation are of no sig- 
nificance but the rankings made it possible to mark with precision the 
disagreements between the writer’s judgment and the results of the 
questionnaire. The correlational coefficients were obtained by Spear- 
man’s Rank method, 
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and were as follows: 
Author’s Ranking and B1-N, + .18 
- - B3-I, + .20 (only 9 subjects ranked) 
° ” B4-D, + .66 
7 - and 
Neymann-Kohlstedt In- 
troversion Test, + .69 (8 subjects ranked ) 


The author’s ranking and the results of the Inventory were, 
it will be noticed, very different for the two Bernreuter traits of 
neuroticism and introversion. In the latter case there was fair agree- 
ment on most of the subjects, but great disagreement on two (B 
and E). This disagreement did not occur with the Neymann- 
Kohlstedt Diagnostic Test for Introversion-Extroversion which was 
given to eight of the group. Both the Bernreuter and Neymann- 
Kohlstedt questionnaires reveal A as the most extroverted of the 
group, a result which the author is quite ready to accept. The 
Neymann-Kohlstedt Test finds B the most introverted of the group— 
again in agreement with the author’s judgment as determined by life 
reactions. Four outrank her according to the Bernreuter Inventory. 
Quite possibly specific extrovert reactions have developed as a result 
of her professional life; an environmental influence to which her 
sisters in the home have not been subjected. That habits or re- 
actions acquired through pressure of circumstances may mask dis- 
positional trends seems to the author quite likely although this con- 
clusion is not in harmony with the common assumption that per- 
sonality is merely the sum-total of more or less unrelated bits of 
behavior. 

The author’s ranking also disagreed greatly with the results of 
the Bernreuter Inventory on neuroticism. It should be noted that 
Bernreuter writes as follows in his manual,® “However, the high 
correlation which exists between neurosis and introversion, as re 


ported in the section on ‘Intercorrelations’ makes it advisable to 
use three scales only in scoring any one Jnventory. Using both ° 


B1-N and B3-I will add but little to the report beyond what would 
result from using only one of them.” This same identification of 
neuroticism and introversion is suggested by the Thurstones who 


* Loc. cit., p. 1. 
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write,” “The writers suggest that the fundamental characteristic of 
the neurotic personality is an imagination that fails to express itself 
effectively on external social reality. . . . The biological function of 
imagination is here regarded as preparation for action, and imagi- 
nation itself may be regarded as unfinished action. Its natural 
course is to complete itself in overt action. The neurotic personality 
js one which fails somehow in the relation between imagination and 
external social reality.” 

This identification of neurotic trends with those of introversion 
demands further study. It is certainly far removed from the subtle 
treatment of introversion that one gets in Jung.® It is, however, a 
point of view which is evidently influential in determining the type 
of behavior which is being held up as ideal by many a mental hygien- 
ist and for this reason merits profound consideration. 

The author’s departure from the test-results in ranking her 
subjects for neurotic tendencies was evidently due to a considerable 
extent to her attempt to reckon with both regressive and hysteric 
symptoms which characterize respectively the introvert and the ex- 
trovert method of handling unresolved conflicts. Her inability to 
agree with the Bernreuter Test centers in her judgments concerning 
the most extroverted members of the family group who by the In- 
ventory used were not checked up, as were the introverts, for tensions 
in adjustment. Certainly if neuroticism be thought of in terms of 
emotional instability, the latter has no relationship to social de- 
pendability. 

(3) However suggestive the results of the questionnaire may be 
they throw into very little relief the great personality differences 
between the subjects except perhaps 4’s variation from the family 
pattern. ‘They emphasize the need of qualitative as well as quantita- 
tive studies. They would be of little value to a playwright who 
wished to use a particular individual in a dramatic rdéle although they 
would undoubtedly assist the maker of a case-study in determining 
the locus of conflict. Apparently, such factors as drive, persistence, 
life-values, special abilities and disabilities are more determinative 
of life-histories than are the trends uncovered in this study.® 


"Loc. cit., p. 27. 

*Psychological Types, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1923. 

*The author has at hand will-profiles obtained by giving the Will-Tempera- 
ment Test to some of the subjects, profiles which suggest at a glance the sort of 
individual with whom one is dealing. For instance, F’s will-profile gives a perfect 
picture of a dynamic, explosive, aggressive individual with, however, such indif- 
lerence as to detail as suggests incapacity in handling certain concrete situations. 
See Downey’s The Will-Temperament and its Testing, World Book Co., 1923. 
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Again, certain specific reactions appeared to reveal social en. 
vironment and to be only superficially related to pattern of per. 
sonality. This was shown by the similarity in reaction to many 
of the test-items. It was quite possible for the author to select 
questions to which most of the respondents would give an identical 
" answer in spite of very great temperamental differences. All but 
one answered “No” to the question, ““Do you take the responsibility 
for introducing people at a party?’’ How much, one wonders, is 
this reaction due to the fact that the family grew up in a small 
town where everyone was acquainted with everyone else and that 
such social initiative as was necessary was always taken by the 
mother. It is even possible that the mother’s insistence upon speed 
of response explains why no one of the group answered “No” to 
the question, ““Are you slow in making decisions?” although one did 
ring a question mark. In many ways I believe that the personality 
and discipline of the mother of the group have left a very definite 
impression upon the specific habits of her sons and daughters but 
that the effect upon the individual temperament has been much more 
subtle than would appear upon the surface and determined, in part, 
by the similarity or difference between maternal and filial disposi- 
tion. 

(4) Speculation as to the part played by nature and nurture in 
determining personality here comes to the fore. 

So far as immediate ancestry is concerned the following obser- 
vations are pertinent. The mother, V, described as the “Little 
Napoleon” by a family connection, is a dominant personality buta 
very popular one because of her generosity and sociability. She is an 
extrovert, scoring on the Neymann-Kohlstedt Test + 27. She is 
practical in her outlook, conservative in her religious and social be- 
liefs, and extraordinarily clever with her hands; at middle age she 
plunged into a semi-professional work as a china decorator. She 
possesses great physical vigor and a drive scarcely matched by any 
of her children. 

To what degree, one wonders, has the dominant personality of 
the mother created submissive attitudes on the part of her sons and 
daughters? It is not possible to answer this question without some 
method of determining native temperamental trends, if such exist. 
Undoubtedly her greater manual skill and speed led to her assump- 
tion of leadership in most practical situations. The most naturally 
submissive of the family have accepted this leadership more com- 
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fortably than the more dominant. B, for example, has found it an 
easy escape from social responsibilities which has permitted her to 
devote herself to her work without interruption; C has reacted with 
considerable tension; F, more dominant even than the mother, has 
found the situation amusing. 

But it is, perhaps, worthy of note that most of the group are 
radical in both their religious and social views. A and his mother 
are the only ones who would be considered “good” members of a 
political party. 

The mother’s mother was temperamentally the antithesis of her 
daughter, being an emotional introvert to the last degree compatible 
with social living; this same temperament is evident in one of her 
daughters. This maternal grandparent had a penetrating intellect 
which by leading her to question the accepted beliefs of her day 
probably increased her social maladjustment. She anticipated in sur- 
prising fashion many modern beliefs. The author has heard her de- 
scribed as “A Terrible Unbeliever”—an apt description. Undoubt- 
edly her daughter V definitely reacted against her in the direction 
of greater conservatism since, as she herself has observed, she could 
not see that her mother’s scepticisms had contributed to her happi- 
ness. 

Is there a tendency to alternation of temperament in families? 
Quite possibly “Yes,’ insofar as the younger generation reacts 
against the older. But the degree of such reaction is certainly de- 
termined in part by the disposition upon which it plays. Probably 
in the present case, V resembles her father whom she describes as a 
happy-go-luck extrovert, very persuasive and charming. She pos- 
esses, however, a stability lacking in her paternal parent. 

We turn now to the other side of the family. The father, W, 
was in temperament somewhat like F, socially extroverted but in- 
trovertively imaginative and poetic. Jung’s “Intuitive” again comes 
to mind as an apt word in description. Enlisting as a private in the 
Civil War at the age of twenty-two, he was retired seriously wounded 
a twenty-three, a Colonel, with a history of adventurous but suc- 
essful exploits. His business projects were far-flung and imagi- 
tative, many of which seemed impractical at the time of their pro- 
jection but have since been put in execution by others. He was a 
successful jury lawyer, an orator of the Southern type, elected to 
many offices in the gift of his party. As a delegate to the House of 
Representatives of the Congress of the United States he introduced 
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a bill providing for decoration of the halls of the Capitol with paint- 
ings illustrative of the life of Christ. At the time of its introduction 
such a bill seemed curiously irrelevant to legislative purposes ; more 
curious still was the argument in support of it, a poem of more than 
fifty pages in blank verse entitled “The Immortals.”’?° No incident 
could illustrate better his ardent but somewhat visionary tempera- 
ment. 

W’s father was a charming, very sociable, and popular extrovert, 
not, however, as gifted as his son. His mother was reported to bea 
finely balanced capable woman of the pioneer type. 

In the light of their immediate ancestry the amount of emotional 
introversion among the brothers and sisters we are considering seems 
excessive. Is it an inheritance through the maternal grandmother 
of a strain in the English line from which she descended? Or is 
it environmentally conditioned ? 

(5) It remains to say a few words concerning constitutional 
factors in the family make-up. 

Investigators in the field of personality swing from those who at 
one extreme have recourse to “extreme dismemberment of behaviour 
into unrelated specific responses” to those at the other who come out 
strongly in favor of recognition of “great systems of interdependent 
habits” or “broadly generalized dispositions” which may be called 
traits and which are determinative of behavior that expresses per- 
sonality.'' The existence of such traits may be established through 
the life-history of an individual or by means of statistical procedures. 
Their origin remains obscure. The most promising approach to this 
latter problem in the opinion of the author is the attempt to locate 
constitutional factors that determine traits. McDougall has sug- 
gested something of the sort for extroversion-introversion in terms 
of an x-hormone, but his hypothesis has not yet been verified. The 
bio-chemists are initiating a number of valuable investigations. 

In the family under discussion determination of the glandular 
formula might prove enlightening. There is, undoubtedly, thyroid 
trouble in a number; two, B and C, have undergone thyroidectomy. 
Other tendencies might be deduced from individual liability to cer- 
tain diseases. But now is not the time to amplify this topic nor to 
consider the effect upon personality of such special disabilities as 


*” Congressional Record, Reprint 1880. 
“Gordon W. Allport, “What is a Trait of Personality?” J. Abn. & Soe. 
Psychol., XXXV, 368-372 (1931). 
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tonal deafness (V, A, C) ; color-blindness (A, F) ; or special abili- 
ties, for example, facility in verse-writing. 

A few words, however, should be given to a constitutional factor 
now under intensive investigation, namely, the extent to which there 
is unilateral brain control. There is some evidence that failure in 
unilateral dominance is associated with various emotional and motor 
difficulties, although the evidence as yet is not conclusive.?? It is, 
therefore, interesting to note that in the family under consideration 
there is a considerable amount of crossed asymmetry, although no 
one is left-handed. Three (B, C, G) are left-eyed and in the case 
of others there is evidence of latent sinistrality (J, H). None of the 
group, with the exception of F possesses a speedy and fluent hand- 
writing. D and E are the only two who in any way approach the 
manual expertness of the mother. Incapacity in motor manipula- 
tions is, in fact, a family trait, one that also characterized the father. 
The author believes that it is to investigations such as these on 
unilateral dominance that one must look for experimental leads in 
the study of personality. 


TABLE I—PERCENTILE SCORES ON BERNREUTER INVENTORY* 
and 
Raw Scores ON NEYMANN-KOHLSTEDT DIAGNOSTIC TEST FOR 
INTROVERSION-EXTROVERSION 























INDIVIDUALS 
Traits - 
A B c D E F G H I J 

BI-N..... 30 65 57° 67° 87* 54 86* 82 90 84* 
eS 15 83 94 55 77 92 15 9 84 82 
=e 28 70 57 50 75° 52 80 8g* 90 88 
BED..... 60 25 39 18 25 52° 5* 47* 25° 17 
Score Not Not 
Neymann- +33 —30 avail- —8s +1 avail- —4 +4 —3 —7 
Kohlstedt able able 



































* Starred scores are those which seem to the author most untenable. 
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*June E. Downey, “Types of Dextrality and Their Implications,’ Am. J. 
of Psychol., XXXVIII, 317-367 (1927); C. Quinan, “The Principal Sinistral 
Types,” Arch. of Neurol. and Psychiatry, XXIV, 35-47 (1930); Noel B. Cuff, 
“The Relation of Eyedness and Handedness to Psychopathic Tendencies,” J. of 
Genetic Psychol., XXXVII, 530-536 (1930). 








SIGMUND FREUD IN HIS HISTORICAL SETTING* 


C. G. JUNG 


University of Zurich 


It is always a delicate and dangerous task to try to give a living 
man his historical value. But at least it is far more possible to grasp 
any man’s significance and the extent to which he has been condi- 
tioned by history, if his life-work and system of thought lie com- 
pleted before us as do Freud’s. His teaching, which in its funda- 
mental features is probably known to every educated layman today, 
is not limitless in its ramifications, nor does it include any alien 
component, the origin of which lies in other fields of science; it is 
based on a few transparent principles, which, to the exclusion of 
everything else, dominate and permeate all the material of his 
thought. The originator of this teaching has also identified it with 
his method of “psychoanalysis,” and in doing so has made a rigid 
system rightly charged with being absolute. But on the other hand, 
this coinage of a theory marking itself as something extraordinary in 
the history of science, has a great advantage in that it stands out in 
bold relief as a strange and unique phenomenon against its philo- 
sophical and scientific background. Nowhere does it merge with 
other contemporary concepts, nor has its author made any con- 
scious effort to connect it with its historical ancestors. This quality 
of detachment is still more heightened by a peculiar terminology 
which at times borders on a subjective jargon. To all appearances— 
and Freud would prefer to have it that way—it is as if this teaching 
had developed exclusively in the doctor’s consulting room, and was 
unwelcome to everyone but himself, and a thorn in the flesh of aca- 
demic “science.” And yet, even the most original and detached idea 
does not fall from heaven, but grows out of an objective root-system 
in which all contemporaries are closely united whether they recognize 
it or not. 

The historical conditions which preceded Freud and formed his 


* Translated from the German by Cary F. Baynes. 
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groundwork made a phenomenon like himself necessary, and it is 
precisely his main thesis, that is, the doctrine of the repression of 
sexuality, which is most clearly conditioned in this historical sense. 
Freud stands like his greater, philosophical, contemporary, Nietzsche, 
at the end of the Victorian era which, on the continent, never received 
such an appropriate epithet, despite the fact that it was just as char- 
acteristic in Germanic and Protestant countries generally, as among 
Anglo-Saxons. The Victorian era was a period of repression, a 
convulsive attempt to keep artificially alive by moralizings, anaemic 
ideals framed in a bourgeois respectability. These “ideals,” the 
last off-shoots of the collective religious ideas of the Middle Ages, 
shortly before the Victorian epoch had been severely damaged 
by the French period of enlightenment and the consequent revo- 
lution. Hand in hand with this, ancient truths in the political 
field had become hollow and threatened to collapse. However, it 
was still a little too soon for the final overthrow, and consequently 
the whole nineteenth century strove frantically to keep alive the dis- 
appearing Christian Middle Ages. Political revolutions were stamped 
out, efforts toward moral freedom were thwarted by bourgeois pub- 
lic opinion, and the critical philosophy of the out-going eighteenth 
century at first emptied itself into renewed, systematic attempts to 
capture the world in a single network of thought in a way similar 
to what had been done in medieval times. But in the course of the 
nineteenth century enlightenment slowly broke through, especially 
in the form of scientific materialism and rationalism. This is the 
matrix out of which Freud grew, and it is the mental characteristics 
of this matrix which have shaped him along foreordained lines. He 
has a passion for bringing everything under the light of reason exact- 
ly as in the eighteenth century—one of his favourite citations is 
Voltaire’s “Ecrases l'infame’’; with a certain satisfaction he invari- 
ably points out the flaw in the crystal; all complex psychic phenom- 
ena like art, philosophy, and religion fall under his suspicion, and 
appear as “nothing but’ repressions of the sexual instinct. As we 
have noted, this essentially reductive and negative attitude towards 
recognized cultural values rests in Freud’s case on the historical 
conditions which immediately preceded him. He sees as his time 
forces him to see. This comes mostly clearly to light in his essay, “The 
Future of an Illusion,’ where he draws a picture of religion which 
corresponds completely with the prejudices of the materialistic age. 

His revolutionary tendency to find always the negative explana- 
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tion for things is based on the historical fact that the Victorian epoch 
has fraudulently used cultural values in such a way as to produce a 
middle-class idea of the world, and among the means employed, reli- 
gion (more correctly a repression-religion), played the chief part. 
It is this sham idea of religion that hovers before Freud’s eyes. The 
same is true of his idea of man. Man’s conscious qualities—all 
Victorian—his idealistic, counterfeited personality, rest on corre- 
sponding dark backgrounds, that is, repressed infantile sexuality; 
every positive gift depends on an infantile minus quantity as sug- 
gested in the materialistic bon mot: “Der mensch ist was er isst.” 
(Man is what he eats. ) 

This conception of man, considered historically, is a reaction 
to the tendency of the Victorian era to see everything in a “rosy” 
light, and to describe everything sub rosa, for it was the time of men- 
tal “‘pussyfooting,”’ which finally brought to birth a Nietzsche who 
used a hammer in his philosophizing. Consequently, ethical mo- 
tives as final and indisputable factors in human life, disappear in the 
Freudian teaching. They are supplanted by a conventional morality 
about which it is rightly assumed that it would never have existed 
in this form, or never have existed at all, if one or more bad-tem- 
pered ancestors had not invented such precepts as a protection against 
the evil consequences of their impotence. These concepts, it is further 
assumed, have (unfortunately) been in existence since then, and con- 
tinue in the “super-ego” of every individual. This grotesque, de- 
preciative concept is a just punishment for the historical fact that 
the ethics of the Victorian era were merely a conventional morality, 
the creation of bileous praeceptores mundi. 

If Freud is viewed in this retrospective way, that is, as an ex- 
ponent of the ressentiment of the incoming century against the nine- 
teenth, with its illusions, its hypocrisy, its half-ignorance, its false, 
overwrought feelings, its shallow morality, its artificial, sapless reli- 
giosity, and its lamentable taste, he can be viewed in my opinion much 
more correctly than when the attempt is made to mark him out as the 
herald of new ways and new truths. He is a great destroyer who 
breaks the chains of the past. He liberates us from the unhealthy 
pressure of an ancient world of rotten habits. He shows haw the 
values in which our parents still believed may be understood in an 
altogether different sense: for example, such a sentimental fraud as 
that of parents “who live only for their children” ; or the theme of 
the noble son who “‘is at his mother’s feet all his life’; or the ideal 
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of the daughter who has a “perfect understanding of her father.” 
Previously these things were believed uncritically, but since Freud 
has brought into the forum as an object of discussion the unsa- 
voury idea of the incestuous fixation, there have been aroused useful 
doubts—for reasons of good health, be it noted, they must not go 
too far! 

The “sexual theory,” to be correctly understood, should be 
taken as a negative critique of our contemporary psychology. We 
can become reconciled even to its most disturbing views and asser- 
tions if we know against what historical conditions they are directed. 
If we know how the nineteenth century twisted quite natural things 
into sentimental, moralistic virtues in order not to have its picture 
of the world disturbed, then we can also understand something of 
the meaning of the Freudian assertion that the suckling already 
experiences sexuality at its mother’s breast, an assertion which, above 
all others, has aroused the greatest commotion, This interpretation 
cast suspicion on the axiomatic innocence of the child at the breast, 
that is, the mother-child relationship. This is the essential thing 
about the assertion—it is a shot aimed at the heart of “holy mother- 
hood.” That mothers carry children is not holy, but natural. Should 
it be said to be holy, then a strong suspicion is aroused that some- 
thing very unholy has to be covered up by it. Freud has said out 
loud “what is behind it’’—only he has unfortunately blackened the 
suckling instead of the mother. 

Scientifically, the theory of the sexuality of the suckling has 
little value. It is a matter of indifference to the caterpillar whether 
we say of it that it eats its leaf with ordinary pleasure or. with 
sexual pleasure. Freud’s world-historical contribution does not con- 
sist in these scholastic mistakes of interpretation in the special scien- 
tific field, but in the fact on which his fame is founded and justified, 
namely, that, like an Old Testament Prophet, he overthrew false 
idols and pitilessly spread out to view the rottenness of the con- 
temporary soul. Wherever he applies a painful reduction (for ex- 
ample, in explaining our God of the nineteenth century as a glori- 
fication of “Papa,” or the hoardings of money as an infantile pleas- 
ure in excrement, etc., etc.), we can be sure that a collective over- 
valuation or falsification is called into question. Where, for in- 
stance, in the annals of Victorianism is the sentimental God of the 
nineteenth century ever faced with a deus absconditus as in Luther’s 
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teaching? Is it not assumed, to mention yet another Victorian be- 
lief, that all good people also earn much money? 

Like Nietzsche, like the Great War, so too Freud (and his 
literary replica, Joyce), is an answer to the sickness of the nineteenth 
century. That is certainly his chief significance. Looking for- 
ward, he offers no constructive plan, because not even the boldest 
effort or the strongest will would ever be able to live out freely all 
the repressed incest wishes and other incompatibilities to be met 
with in the psyche. Far from this, Protestant ministers have already 
plunged into psychoanalysis and applied it in a distinctly reactionary 
way. It seems to them an excellent means of sensitizing the con- 
sciences of people to yet more sins than merely conscious ones—a 
truly grotesque, but extremely logical turn of events prophesied years 
ago by Stanly Hall (see his Autobiography.) Even the Freudian 
physicians are beginning to confess to a new, and if possible, even 
more soulless repression, something quite understandable too, be- 
cause no one knows what to do with the incompatible wishes. On 
the contrary, one begins again to understand the necessity of repres- 
sion. 

As a relief for this distress of conscience, Freud has invented 
the idea of sublimation. The idea of sublimation means nothing 
less than the trick of the alchemist, the transformation of the base 
into the noble, the bad into the good, the useless into the useful. 
Whoever could accomplish this would certainly have earned immortal 
fame. Unfortunately, the reconversion of energy without the con- 
sumption of a still greater quantity of energy applied to this pur- 
pose has never yet been discovered by the physicists. “Sublima- 
tion’ is, for the present, a pious wish-structure invented for the 
quieting of inopportune questioners. 

In discussing these problems, however, I do not wish to put 
the chief emphasis on the professional difficulty of practical psy- 
chotherapy, but rather on the evident fact that Freud’s theory does 
not stand for a new way of life, a guiding line of development. He 
is not to be understood from a forward-looking view ; everything in 
him is oriented backwards, and this too, with a one-sided bias. His 
only interest is where things come from, never where they are going. 
It is more than a scientific, causal need that drives him to seek for 
causes, since otherwise it could not have escaped him that certain 
psychological facts have explanations entirely different from those 
based on the ineptitudes of the chronique scandaleuse. 
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An excellent example of this is the essay on Leonardo da Vinci 
and his problem of the two mothers. As a matter of fact, Leonardo 
did have an illegitimate mother and a step-mother, but in reality 
the dual mother problem may always be present as a mythological 
motif, even when the two real mothers do not exist. Heroes very 
often have two mothers, and for the Pharaohs this mythological 
custom was actually de rigeur. But Freud stops at the unfavour- 
able fact; he contents himself with the idea that naturally something 
disagreeable or negative lies concealed in the situation. Although 
this procedure is not exactly “scientific,” yet, considered historically, 
I credit it with a still greater merit than if it were scientifically im- 
peccable. One-sided though his explanation is, it is important for 
the time. All too easily the dark backgrounds that are present in this 
problem of Leonardo’s could be obliterated by scientific accuracy, 
and then Freud’s world-historical task of showing up the darkness 
behind the false facades would not be fulfilled. A small scientific 
inexactitude has little meaning in this connection. If we go through 
his works carefully and critically, we really have the impression that 
his scientific capability and its goal, which Freud pushes into the 
foreground again and again, has been secretly diverted to the 
uses of the cultural task of which he himself is unconscious, and 
that this has happened at the expense of the development of his 
theory. Today, the voice of one calling in the wilderness must 
perforce ring out with scientific tones if the ear of the contem- 
porary world is to be reached. At all costs we must say that it is 
science which has brought such facts to the light of day, regardless 
of whether science has done it or not. That alone is really con- 
vincing. But even science is not proof against the unconscious 
Weltanschauung. How easy it would have been to take Leonardo’s 
Anna with the Virgin and Christ as the classical representation of 
the mythological motif of the dual mothers. But for Freud’s late 
Victorian psychology, and for an infinitely large public as well, 
very much more has been gained if after “thorough investigation” 
it developed that Leonardo’s respectable father caused the existence 
of the great artist by reason of a small indiscretion! This thrust 
strikes home, and Freud makes the thrust not because he consciously 
wants to abandon science for gossip, but because he is under com- 
pulsion from the Zeitgeist to expose the possible dark sides of the 
human soul. The mythological motif of the two mothers is the 
really scientific clue to the enigma, but that only stirs the few to 
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whom the truth really matters however inopportune it may be. The 
larger proportion of the public, however, is left cold by such a hypoth- 
esis, because to them the one-sided, negatively disposed explana- 
tion means much more than it does to science which is above pro- 
grammatic truth. 

As it is assumed, science strives for an impartial, unbiased, and 
inclusive judgment. The Freudian theory, on the other hand, is at 
best a partial truth, and therefore in order to maintain itself and be 
effective, it has the rigidity of a dogma and the fanaticism of an 
inquisitor. For a scientific truth a simple statement suffices, but, 
at bottom, psychoanalytic theory prefers programmatic truth be- 
cause it reaches a wider public. And in this can be recognized its 
origin in the doctor’s consulting room. It preaches those things 
which are of paramount importance to the neurotic of the early 
twentieth century because he is one of the unconscious victims of 
late Victorian psychology. Psychoanalysis destroys the false values 
in the neurotic personally by cauterizing away the rottenness of the 
dead nineteenth century. Thus far, the method means a valuable, 
even an indispensable increase in practical knowledge which has ad- 
vanced the study of the psychology of the neuroses in the most 
efficient way. We have to thank the bold one-sidedness of Freud 
if medicine is now in a position to handle cases of neurosis indi- 
vidually, and if science is enriched by a method which permits it 
to work with an individual psyche as an object of research. Before 
Freud, this only occurred as a curiosity. 

But in so far as the neurosis is not a disease specific to the 
Victorian era, but enjoys a general distribution in time and space, 
and is therefore present among peoples or individuals who are not in 
need of any special sexual enlightenment, nor open to any assump- 
tions as to harmful sexual disturbances in their lives, a theory of 
neurosis or a theory of dreams based on a Victorian prejudice is at 
the most of very secondary import to science. If it were not so, 
Adler’s entirely different conception would have fallen flat and had 
no effect. Adler reduces everything, not to pleasure, but to the power 
tendency, and the success of his theory is not to be denied. This 
fact brings out with dazzling clearness the one-sidedness of the 
Freudian theory. Adler’s, it is true, is just another one-sidedness, 
but, taken with the Freudian view, there has already resulted from it 
a more extensive and still clearer picture of the ressentiment against 
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the spirit of the nineteenth century. All of the modern defection 
from the exploded ideals of our fathers is again mirrored in Adler. 

But the human soui is not just a product of the Zeitgeist, it is a 
thing of far greater persistence and immutability. The “nineteenth 
century” is a merely local and passing phenomenon, which has only 
deposited a relatively thin layer of dust on the age-old soul of man- 
kind. But if this layer is wiped off, if our professional eye-glasses 
are once cleaned, what shall we see then? How shall we look upon 
the soul, and how shall we explain a neurosis? This problem pre- 
sents itself to every practitioner whose cases are not cured even after 
all the childhood sexual experiences have been dug up, and all the 
cultural values dissected into bad elements, or when the patient has 
become that strange fiction—a normal man and a gregarious animal. 

A general psychological theory which lays claim to being scien- 
tific must not found itself on the malformations of the nineteenth 
century, and a theory of neurosis must also be capable of explaining 
hysteria among the Maoris. As soon as the sexual theory leaves the 
field of the special psychology of neuroses and reaches out into other 
fields, as for example that of primitive psychology, its one-sidedness 
and inadequacy leap to the eye. Views which have developed out of 
the observation of Viennese neuroses between 1890 and 1920 prove 
themselves poor tools when applied to problems of totem and taboo, 
even when the application is made in a very clever wa,. Freud has 
not penetrated into that deeper layer of what is common to all 
humanity. He ought not to have done it, nor could he do it without 
being untrue to his cultural historical task. And this task he has 
fulfilled—a task enough to fill a whole life’s work, and fully deserv- 
ing the fame it has won. 
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The following paper utilises the facts arrived at experimentally 
in the course of the last thirty years at I. P. Pavlov’s laboratories. 
For the study of the activity of the higher nerve centres Pavlov 
has of course suggested the objective method—the so-called method 
of conditioned reflexes. The experiments were made with dogs. 

The functions of the upper centres of the central nervous system 
in man and animals is to keep the organism adapted to its surround- 
ings, while the function of the lower nerve centres is to regulate the 
processes taking place within the organism. 

The investigations of Sherrington, who studied the behaviour of 
the spinal cord and of Magnus, who carefully investigated the pos- 
tural reflexes, showed that the activity of the lower centres of the 
central nervous system is of a reflex nature. In themselves these 
discoveries justified the assumption that the activity of the higher 
nerve centres also follows the reflex principle, whence it would follow 
that the cerebral cortex, which is generally supposed to be the seat 
of the higher nervous function, forms no exception in this respect. 
It is Pavlov’s merit that he succeeded in definitely demonstrating the 
reflex nature of the activity of the cerebral cortex in normal animals 
and that he introduced an objective, experimental method in the 
study of the physiology of the central nervous system. The volumi- 
nous body of facts reached by physiologists through this method 
enables us to formulate a number of definite laws bearing on the 
activity of the cerebral hemispheres. 

If we consider the reflex activity exercised by the various parts 
of the central nervous system we observe that the reflexes become 
more manifold and complex as the reflex centres are situated higher 
and higher. Thus the withdrawal of a hand from the fire is a 
relatively simple reflex; swallowing and vomiting are considerably 
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more complicated while the reactions described by Magnus as 
postural reflexes are exceedingly complex. We may further men- 
tion the so-called instincts (e.g. that of orientation, imitation, de- 
fence, nutrition, sexual impulse, etc.) which likewise are extremely 
complicated reflexes (‘‘chain reflexes’) whose centres are localised 
in the sub-cortical ganglia. 

All the above reflexes are congenital reactions and are described 
by Pavlov as unconditioned reflexes. 

The question now arises whether the existence of unconditioned 
reflexes suffices to ensure the preservation of the species and the indi- 
vidual. 

In order to answer this question we must observe animals (dogs 
and pigeons ) whose cerebral cortex has been experimentally removed 
by operation so that only the unconditioned reflexes were preserved. 
The observations carried on with these animals have shown that 
they speedily perish if left to themselves. While shortly after the 
operation they are able to take food, to move, to scratch themselves, 
to urinate and to defecate and to sleep normally, and while their 
sexual impulse is preserved, these animals are, nevertheless, unable 
to exist independently. The simple reflexes and instincts do not 
suffice for independent existence. The search for food, the avoid- 
ance of dangers, and the discovery of members of the opposite 
sex are so many insoluble problems for these animals. 

We must now raise the question as to the manner in which the 
continued adaptation of the organism to its environment takes 
place, as to what functions are peculiar to the cerebral hemispheres, 
and what is the manner in which the normal activity of the brain 
takes place. Turning to a normal dog we can without difficulty 
make the following observation. If a normal animal is hungry it is 
attracted to its food from a distance as soon as it sees or smells it, 
and even the sight of the vessel from which it is generally fed is 
enough to stimulate an endeavour to reach it. In this case the sight 
and the smell of food or of the vessel stimulate the centre of nutri- 
tion; their action is motor or secretory. In this instance again we 
are dealing with a definite reflex; the stimulation of the retina (by 
the sight of the vessel) is conducted to the visual centres of the cere- 
bral cortex by the optic nerve thence passing through the centre of 
nutrition and thence again through the motor and secretory nerve 
paths to the effector organs (muscles and glands, more particularly 
the salivary and gastric glands). If the visual centre has been 
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removed by operation from the cerebral cortex, this reflex is perma- 
nently destroyed. We can hence conclude that the cerebral cortex is 
the point at which these reflexes take place. 

What are thé peculiar characteristics of these reflexes and what 
is their importance for the organism? To answer this question 
the following experiment may serve. A salivary fistula of the 
parotid gland of a dog was prepared, so that the saliva could flow 
from the gland and be collected outside. The dog was now brought 
into an isolated room and placed on a special apparatus. During the 
course of the experiment it was fed five to eight times with small 
pieces of meat or a small portion of powdered meat moistened with 
water, the food being given at intervals from five to seven minutes. 
Each time before the food was given a metronome was allowed to 
beat for thirty seconds, (e.g. at the rate of one hundred beats per 
minute); the food was then administered and accompanied by the 
metronome for another thirty seconds. If these experiments are 
repeated for two or three days the dog turns to the food receptacle 
as soon as the metronome begins to sound, and saliva is secreted 
although the animal cannot as yet see the food. This reaction did not 
take place on the first day, during which the beats of the metronome 
caused only reactions of orientation: the dog turned its head in the 
direction of the ticking, pointed its ears, etc. The fact that the metro- 
nome sounded repeatedly and immediately before feeding caused the 
beats to acquire a new significance ; they had become a “food signal” 
and caused a corresponding reaction. 

Thus this experiment shows that the beating of the metronome, 
which previously had been in no relation whatever to the nutrition 
reaction and which had been made artificially a stimulant of the 
nutrition centre—such stimulants are described as conditioned 
stimuli—is accompanied by a secretion of saliva which can be 
measured in a graduated glass. This reaction is described by Pavlov 
as a conditioned reflex, since it can be formed and can continue to 
exist only under definite experimental conditions. 

The example just mentioned shows that the chronological co- 
incidence of a natural and an artificial stimulus (e.g. the sight and 
smell of food and the metronome) together with the unconditioned 
nutrition reflex, is one of the chief conditions for the formation 
of a conditioned reflex. The foundation of every acquired condi- 


he The glasses are graduated so that one cubic centimetre, ice. twenty drops of 
saliva, equals one hundred graduations of the glass. 
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tioned reflex consists in an unconditioned inherent reflex. We may 
adduce another example to illustrate the above. If a child has once 
burnt its fingers it withdraws its hand as soon as it comes near 
the fire. In this instance the sight of the fire is a conditioned stim- 
ulus, and the burning an unconditioned one, the unconditioned one 
causing the motor defence reaction and the formation of a condi- 
tioned reflex. 

In a similar way numerous other conditioned reflexes (e.g. re- 
actions of orientation, imitation, etc.) can be formed on the basis 
of unconditioned reflexes. New conditioned reflexes can be formed 
upon the basis of other previously acquired conditioned reflexes. 
Thus if in the previous experiment we allow some other stimulus, 
eg. an electric light to exert its influence while the metronome is 
sounding, then after the experiment has been repeated a few times 
the flash of the lamp will cause a corresponding reaction. In this 
way a new conditioned reflex is brought about. This is the genesis 
of the so-called chain-reflexes or reflex chains in man. 

The experiments made with dogs demonstrate that the forma- 
tion of conditioned reflexes is possible only so long as the cerebral 
cortex is uninjured, whence we are justified in assuming that the 
conditioned reflexes are formed within the cerebral cortex. 

The formation of conditioned reflexes takes place while the 
individual life of the organism goes on. This fact too has been 
established by suitable experiments. Thus if a puppy is fed ex- 
clusively on milk from birth onwards the sight or smell of meat 
or bread does not produce any nutrition reflex; however, once the 
animal has been fed on meat or bread this suffices to evoke a natural 
conditioned reflex whenever this kind of food is offered. 

The same mechanism which governs the formation of condi- 
tioned reflexes is also the foundation of so-called association: what 
happens in each case is that a number of points within the central 
nervous system is irritated. When a conditioned nutrition reflex 
is brought about we have to deal with a complete functional system 
consisting (1) in the cortical point which has been stimulated by the 
conditioned stimulus, (2) in the cortical and sub-cortical nutrition 
centre which is stimulated by the unconditioned stimulus, and (3) 
in the centre of the salivary gland in the spinal cord. The existence 
of a functional system of this kind depends upon the capacity of the 
cerebrum for synthetic activity (“gestalt” in psychology). The 
Gestalt-psychologists, however, overlook another and equally im- 
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portant activity of the cerebral cortex, namely its analytic activity, by 
which the numerous external stimuli of its environment, especially 
the complex stimuli, are analysed into their components. It is the 
analysing activity of the cerebral cortex which makes it possible to 
distinguish between useful, innocuous and nocuous stimuli. 

Another and extremely important condition of the formation 
of the conditioned reflex is the degree of excitability of the cerebral 
cortex, which in turn depends on the degree of excitability of the 
corresponding sub-cortical centres. We assumed that a nutrition 
centre exists in the sub-cortical part of the cerebrum and that this 
centre is represented in the cortex. If the animal is sated so that the 
excitability of the nutrition centre is considerably diminished in the 
sub-cortex as well as in the cortex, the formation of conditioned 
reflexes is impossible. 

The formation of a conditioned reflex is considerably impeded if 
the attention of the animal experimented upon is distracted during 
the experiment, in other words, if other external stimuli are at 
work, calling up a reaction of orientation and exciting different 
areas in the cerebral cortex. 

If we wish the conditioned reflex once formed to persist, it is 
essential to reinforce the conditioned stimulus by the unconditioned 
stimulus; unless the conditioned stimulus is reinforced it loses its 
exciting action, as appears from the following example. If, in the 
course of an experiment, the metronome, which had been utilised 
as a conditioned stimulus, is allowed to sound for thirty seconds 
every two to four minutes, and if thereupon the dog is not offered 
food—in other words, if we do not reinforce the stimulus, then the 
conditioned secretion of saliva which occurred so long as the metro- 
nome was beating, diminishes gradually until finally it ceases to 
occur. As a rule eight to twelve unreinforced repetitions of the 
stimulus are necessary until this happens. This phenomenon is 
described as the extinction of the conditioned reflexes. If the metro- 
nome is not reinforced by a nutrition stimulus in the course of later 
experiments, it entirely loses its effect. These experiments demon- 
strate the importance of a conditioned reflex as a “‘signal’”’ announc- 
ing the occurrence of a certain activity; so long as the conditioned 
stimulus correctly signals the arrival of food it continues to be effec- 
tive; but if food fails to arrive, it ceases to act as a signal and is 
ineffective. It is this capacity of the cerebral cortex which delivers 
the animal organism from an aimless and chaotic activity. The 
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conditioned reflex is a temporary reaction. The variations in the 
strength of the conditioned reflexes and their entire disappearance 
are brought about by inhibitive processes, while positive conditioned 
reflexes, as mentioned above, are brought about by exciting processes. 

Hitherto we have confined ourselves to the so-called positive con- 
ditioned reflexes, i.e. reflexes in which we observe the appearance of 
a certain definite activity, e.g. the secretion of saliva attended the 
beating of a metronome. Apart from these there is a different kind 
of conditioned reflex, the so-called negative reflex, where an activity 
is inhibited. If in the case of a dog we alternate a metronome beat- 
ing at the rate of one hundred beats a minute, with another one beat- 
ing at the rate of fifty beats a minute, and if further, we consistently 
reinforce the first stimulus by the unconditioned stimulus, while leav- 
ing the second stimulus unreinforced, then we observe that during 
the first days of our experiment the lower rate of beating will be 
followed by a secretion of saliva but that the secretion grows daily 
less until finally it ceases altogether. Thus eventually when the 
metronome beats at fifty beats a minute neither a motor nor a secre- 
tory reaction will occur. This rate of beating has thus become a 
negative stimulus (a differentiation stimulus). At the same time 
it would be wrong to assume that this phenomenon is caused simply 
by a cessation of a relative activity: the second stimulus is not with- 
out effect on the animal but is an actual inhibition stimulus causing 
a state of inhibition in the cerebral cortex. This assertion is proved 
by the following facts. If two or three minutes are allowed to elapse 
after a negative stimulus, and a positive conditioned stimulus, which 
in previous experiments was followed by a reflex of consistent mag- 
nitude, is now applied, we shall find that its magnitude has con- 
siderably decreased ; for example, instead of the previous amount of 
sixteen drops of saliva we now obtain no more than six to ten. If on 
the other hand, the positive stimulus is applied immediately after the 
negative its result is actually an increase and the reflex can amount 
to twenty to twenty-two drops, which is much more than was previ- 
ously obtained. The first case is an instance of the phenomenon known 
as post-inhibition and the second is a phase of what is known as posi- 
tive induction, i.e. an increase of excitability. Thus in the second case 
the state of inhibition brought about by the application of the nega- 
tive stimulus has caused the opposite process, viz., that of increased 
excitability. 

The activity of the upper nerve centres is after all an extremely 
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delicate and continually fluctuating reciprocal relation between the 
processes of excitation and inhibition; at the same time it also de- 
pends upon a number of other mechanisms. 

The process’ of excitation as well as that of inhibition is charac- 
-terised by a tendency towards irradiation on the one hand, and con- 
centration on the other. The irradiation of the process of excita- 
tion causes all conditioned stimuli to be of a general nature in the 
first instance. For example, if we cause a metronome rate of one hun- 
dred beats a minute to become a nutrition stimulus then, at the first 
stage, other rates of beating (200, 150 or 50 per minute) will suffice 
to cause the secretion of saliva to take place. It is not until a certain 
rate is contrasted with another, the first being consistently reinforced 
while the other is not reinforced by the nutrition reflex, that any 
distinction is made between the two rates. The irradiation of the 
process of inhibition can be clearly observed in the post-inhibition 
already mentioned. If the differentiating stimulus is fresh, post- 
inhibition last from eight to ten minutes after its application; if the 
stimulus is frequently applied so that it ceases to have any effect, 
post-inhibition only lasts from two to three minutes after its appli- 
cation. In this case a gradual concentration of the inhibition takes 
place at a certain definite area of the cerebral cortex. 

As examples of irradiated inhibitions we may mention the so- 
called hypnotic state, where a partial irradiation of the process of 
inhibition in the cerebral cortex takes place, and the state of sleep 
where the whole of the cerebral cortex is inhibited and the inhibition 
is further irradiated over the sub-cortical parts of the central nervous 
system, which process manifests itself in the relaxation of the 
muscles. 

The hypnotic state as well as sleep passes through a number of 
definite phases. At the beginning of the hypnotic state or of sleep 
the so-called levelling phase takes place where all conditioned stimuli, 
whatever their strength, produce conditioned salivary reflexes of 
equal magnitude. This type of reaction differs considerably from 
that which prevails in the waking state where the secretion of saliva 
varies directly with the magnitude of the stimulus. When sleep 
reaches a deeper stage the so-called paradoxal phase commences where 
the weaker stimuli lead to a greater secretion of saliva than the 
strong stimuli. When complete sleep is reached—which occurs when 
the inhibition is irradiated equally over the whole of the cerebral 
cortex—all conditioned reflexes vanish. 
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The facts just discussed show that the method of the condi- 
tioned reflexes gives the physiologist the power to induce a state of 
excitation or inhibition at any area of the cerebral cortex, and to 
observe the course taken by these processes. The facts obtained by 
this method indicate that the activity of the upper nerve centres is 
exceedingly complex and manifold even in dogs. 

The reactions to conditioned stimuli of the cerebral cortex, the 
cooperation of the processes of excitation and inhibition, the mutual 
induction of these processes, and the analysis and synthesis of the 
stimuli which are continually acting on the cerebral cortex—these 
are the most important processes taking place within the cerebral 
cortex. Speaking, reading, and writing are learned, manual skill 
is acquired, good habits are inculcated and bad ones eliminated 
entirely by virtue of the capacity of the cerebral cortex to form 
simple as well as the most complicated positive and negative condi- 
tioned reflexes, chiefly motor. This, of course, does not mean that 
in man conditioned reflexes are the only processes taking place with- 
in the cerebral cortex; the facts at present available do not allow us 
to make so definite an assertion. At the same time the conditioned 
reflexes must be treated as a physiological as well as a biological 
phenomenon. 

The importance of the reciprocal induction which takes place 
between the processes of excitation and inhibition consists in the 
fact that one process strengthens and promotes, as it were, the 
other. The phenomenon of induction renders possible the so-called 
mosaic character of the activity of the cerebrum, which is inex- 
plicable except on the assumption of the co-existence of areas of the 
cortex, some of which are in a state of excitation while others are 
in a state of inhibition. 

To illustrate the above, the following observation may serve. 
Nine positive and negative conditioned reflexes to mechanical skin 
stimuli were established in a dog. The method used was to apply 
the stimulating apparatus to one half of the body of the animals be- 
ginning at the hind paw and proceeding to the fore paw. The 
reflexes were formed in such a way that one piece of skin was stimu- 
lated positively, the next negatively, the third again positively, and 
soon. In the formation of the positive reflexes the stimulus given 
was reinforced by the administration of food. In the first instance 
two contrivances were attached to the hind leg of the animal, the 
first of which produced a positive, and the second a negative stimu- 
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lus; the formation of the corresponding reflexes took considerable 
time. The next stage consisted in using two stimulating apparatus, 
which caused conditioned stimuli. Here the formation of reflexes 
took place much ‘more rapidly ; and when the same method was used 
with the apparatus attached to the fore paw, perfectly correct reflexes 
were obtained with the first stimulus: the negative stimulus (which 
had been formed by the side of the positive reflex of the previous 
pair) was followed by no secretion of saliva whatever, while the 
subsequent positive stimulus was followed by a positive conditioned 
reflex. 

This phenomenon can be explained as follows. As the processes 
of excitation and inhibition were more definitely localised and fixed, 
so the phenomena of mutual induction became more pronounced. As 
soon as excitation took place at one point of the cortex, the forma- 
tion of inhibition at another point was facilitated, with the result 
that the formation of the corresponding reflexes with each new pair 
of stimuli was likewise facilitated. 

We may assume that the rhythmic activity which, of course, is 
also a result of the alternating series of excitation and inhibition, 
is based upon the phenomenon of reciprocal induction, whence it 
becomes intelligible why this rhythmic activity is a comparatively 
easy form of function. 

The stimuli acting upon the organism from without produce in 
the cerebral cortex either a state of excitation or one of inhibition; 
at the same time the points which are in a state of excitation are 
clearly differentiated from those which are in a state of inhibition 
by means of the process of induction. The cerebral cortex can con- 
sequently be compared to a mosaic consisting of points in a state of 
excitation or inhibition. The more clearly the different areas are 
differentiated from each other, the clearer and more definite is the 
nerve-function which otherwise would be perfectly chaotic by rea- 
son of the number of stimuli acting upon any living being. 

It goes without saying that the cerebral cortex cannot be con- 
sidered as entirely independent of the other parts of the brain: the 
cerebral cortex and the sub-cortex together form a uniform whole, a 
functional, dynamic system. This assertion likewise is based upon 
facts obtained experimentally. The fact is that in our experiments 
we are in the fortunate position of being able to maintain fairly 
constant excitability of the sub-cortical centres; for, as far as the 
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sub-cortical food centre is concerned, this excitability depends on 
the degree of satiety of the animal. 

Accordingly, if we always feed the animal at the same time and 
carefully carry out our experiments at the same time, the excit- 
ability of the food centre remains fairly constant throughout the 
series of experiments. If we measure daily the magnitude of the 
unconditioned salivary reflex, i.e. if we determine the amount of 
saliva for a given amount of food administered after each positive 
conditioned stimulus, we shall obtain evidence of the degree of ex- 
citability of the sub-cortex. If the magnitude of the unconditioned 
reflex does not alter, we may be sure that any variation of the values 
of the conditioned reflexes is due entirely to changes taking place 
within the cerebral cortex. 

As was mentioned above the magnitude of the conditioned sali- 
vary reflex depends upon the magnitude of the stimulus so long as 
the animal is fully awake; when the animal is sleepy, weak and 
strong stimuli have equal effects, while the magnitude of the uncon- 
ditioned reflex remains unchanged. This justifies us in assuming 
that the inhibition irradiates in the cerebral cortex—the place to- 
wards which the conditioned stimuli are directed. 

Special experiments allow us to demonstrate directly that varia- 
tions in the functional state of the sub-cortical centres exert a 
considerable influence upon the activities of the cerebral cortex. If 
on the day preceding the experiment the dog has not received his 
customary ration, i.e. if the excitability of the nutrition centre has 
been increased, the result is that during the experiment regular 
variations occur not only in the magnitude of the unconditioned re- 
flexes, but also in the activity of the upper nerve centres. The in- 
crease in the excitability in the sub-cortical nutrition centre brings 
about an increase in the excitability of the cerebral cortex: the con- 
ditioned reflexes resulting from feeble stimuli undergo a definite 
increase. 

It is not only the activity of the sub-cortical centres upon which 
the condition of the sub-cortical centres depends : the entire organism 
lives and functions as a whole. It follows that the activity of the 
cerebral cortex and of the entire central nervous system largely 
depends on the digestive processes, the circulation of the blood, 
the activity of the endocrines, etc. Investigations turned in this direc- 
tion have clearly shown that, for example, after castration the activ- 
ity of the upper nerve centres undergoes a considerable change. The 
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body of facts available does not however, allow us to draw any re- 
liable conclusion. 

A question with which I should like to deal in somewhat greater 
detail, because it is of considerable interest from the psycho-diag- 
nostic point of view, is that of the different types of higher nervous 
activity, in other words, that of temperament. 

Dogs can be divided into three distinct groups. The classifi- 
cation here agrees in many respects with the classical, namely that of 
Hippocrates. Our observations allow us to distinguish between 
three types, two of them being extreme polar types; animals of the 
excitable type, (cholerics), and animals of the easily inhibitable type 
(melancholics) ; between these groups there is a so-called central 
type, the dogs belonging to which possess a higher nervous activity 
which is well balanced. Here we can distinguish between two sub- 
ordinate groups; a group of relatively lively and agile animals 
(sanguine type) and a group of comparatively lethargic and quiet 
animals (phlegmatic type). It should be noted that pure types are 
rather rare and that we have more frequently to dea! with mixed and 
transitional types. 

The characteristics of the easily inhibitable type are the follow- 
ing: slow adaptation to its surroundings, slow formation of positive 
conditioned reflexes; feeble reflexes; a considerably diminished ca- 
pacity of the cortical cells which manifests itself in the fact that 
powerful and hyper-power ful stimuli succeed in forming only transi- 
tory reflexes. The administration of bromide easily sends these ani- 
mals to sleep. Negative conditioned stimuli are not followed by any 
reaction. This, however, is not a sign of a powerful process of 
inhibition, but an indication of the weakness of the process of 
excitation. These animals are easily hypnotised and succumb to deep 
sleep. If the general behaviour of these animals is observed, it is 
noticed that any change in environment confuses them and causes 
them to crouch down and almost to crawl; every noise causes them 
to start. Thus we see that biologically these animals must be looked 
upon as feeble. At the same time this type is very interesting and 
of great importance for practical purposes, for these animals give 
good results in suitable experimental conditions. At the same time 
it is necessary, however, to make their work as easy as possible, and 
it is advisable to carry through a stereotyped routine and always to 
experiment at the same hour. Stimuli must be applied in the same 
order and at equal intervals; no sudden alterations should be intro- 
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duced in the experiments, and sudden external stimuli must be 
avoided. 

If we turn our attention to man, we must note that the result 
reached by experiments in animals cannot be applied immediately 
to man, the higher nervous activity of man being extremely compli- 
cated. Experience, however allows us to assert that men belonging 
to the easily inhibitable (melancholic) type are biologically a feeble 
type. This type has difficulty in learning and adapting itself to life. 
Under every blow of adversity this type tends to collapse and become 
the prey of a profounder inhibition and a definite melancholia. In 
suitable surroundings and if treated with care and attention they 
can do useful work although they are unlikely to bring about remark- 
able achievements. 

The other three types (the phlegmatic, the sanguine and the 
choleric) are indubitably examples of the strong type. In members 
of these types the formation of positive conditioned reflexes is an 
extremely rapid process; their cortical cells are extremely efficient, 
and are capable of replying with an adequate reaction to the very 
strongest stimuli. If, in animals of these types, a collision of excita- 
tion and inhibition* is brought about they rapidly reach a state of 
enhanced excitement which vanishes fairly rapidly after treatment 
with bromide. With the choleric type the phenomena which fol- 
low such a collision generally develop much more rapidly than with 
the sanguine or phlegmatic type. The equilibrium between the proc- 
esses of excitation and inhibition is less complete with the cholerics 
than with the other two types, and they are characterised by an 
aggressive nature which denotes that the element of excitation pre- 
dominates. This is the reason why the negative reflexes are very 
rarely complete with the cholerics; they generally react to negative 
stimuli by a secretion of saliva which, however, is considerably less 
than with positive stimuli. These animals are difficult to hypnotise. 

A perfect equilibrium between the processes of excitation and 
inhibition is found with animals belonging to the central type 
(sanguine and phlegmatic animals). This is proved by the fact 
that negative and positive reflexes are easily formed in these ani- 
mals and vary little in amount. The distinction between the sanguine 
and phlegmatic type consists in the fact that with the former the 


* Experimentally the collision is produced by allowing an inhibitive stimulus 
to be followed by a positive stimulus, and by allowing the latter to be reinforced 
by the unconditional stimulus. The resulting changes are described as the 
phenomenon of “failure.” 
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reaction of orientation is extremely pronounced; these animals are 
lively and agile. The phlegmatic type is much more quiet and pays 
less attention to changes taking place in its surroundings; they are 
“sedate.” The sanguine type soon grows sleepy in uninteresting 
_surroundings, while the phlegmatic type consistently remains awake. 
To express it metaphorically, we might say that the sanguine type 
chiefly lives with and in the external world (its environment), while 
the phlegmatic type is self-contemplative and lives in an inner world 
of its own. 

At the moment, however, we might admit that the facts avail- 
able are inadequate to allow us a full insight into the various func- 
tional types and that the description of the types is incomplete. One 
circumstance has proved a considerable obstacle in the way of ex- 
periments and observations in this direction, viz., that we necessarily 
were completely, or almost completely ignorant of the previous his- 
tories of the dogs which reached our laboratories; generally we 
received grown-up animals whose history was unknown. Now the 
functional nerve type must be regarded as a product of two factors, 
viz., temperament and upbringing, or again inherited elements and 
elements acquired during the life of the individual. 

Our observations show that education has an influence on tem- 
perament; in other words, that the nerve type can be changed. In 
the course of our experiments we saw dogs which undoubtedly 
belonged to a strong functional type, but which had been so influenced 
by a hard life that they had the appearance of feeble, easily inhibit- 
able, cringing beasts in their first days in the laboratories. We were 
frequently deceived into treating such animals as examples of the 
feeble type, and were unable to discover the true functional type to 
which they belonged until we had made a careful study of their 
higher nervous activity. This shows the influence of education. 
Instances of the intimidation of children are universally known. If it 
is desired to discover of what type a man is a member, his history 
must be known. 

Another difficulty in determining human types consists in the 
fact that pure types are rarely met with. Even in dealing with dogs 
we generally met mixed or transitional types, and in man mixed 
types are extremely common. It must therefore be our aim first 
to determine the fundamental type, and then to determine the charac- 
teristics peculiar to other types. 

This is not an easy task; the difficulties, however, do not deter 
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us; for we are convinced that, with the objective method of condi- 
tioned reflexes, the chief laws governing the higher nervous activity 
will gradually be discovered. 

During the last three or four years particular attention has been 
paid in I. P. Pavlov’s laboratories to the problems of types, and the 
facts obtained have contributed much towards an understanding of 
the connection between the nervous type and the activity of the cere- 
brum. 

If it is asked which of the three main types is biologically the 
most important, we can only reply that, with the exception of the 
easily inhibitable, feeble type, the other types are probably of equal 
value and that representatives of each type can find an adequate place 
in life if a correct choice of profession has been made. 

Sent in October 17, 1931. 








THE FUNCTIONING OF MEMORY AND THE 
METHODS OF MATHEMATICAL 
PRODIGIES 


BELA SANDOR 


Institute of Industrial Psychotechnics of the Technische Hochschule, Berlin 


From time to time we hear of memory experts who possess a 
special inclination and talents in certain limited regions to such a 
degree that their memorising capacity creates a general sensation. 
The Polish calculating expert, Dr. Finkelstein, whom I recently 
tested at the Institute of Industrial Psychotechnics of the Technical 
High School at Berlin is a typical representative of this class. He 
differs, however, from most of his predecessors in that he showed 
no signs of any special gift during his early youth and did not dis- 
cover his talents until his twenty-second year. 

He had a lively interest for numbers and combinations of 
numbers. This interest, however, did not lead him to the study of 
mathematics; on the contrary, he confined himself to perfecting his 
wonderful memory and calculating ability. Among other remark- 
able efforts he knows z to two hundred places of decimals, knows 
the logarithms of 1 to 100 to seven places, and up to 150 to five 
places, knows numerous powers of figures of two or three digits, 
and succeeds in memorising in a remarkably short time a square 
divided into twenty-five smaller squares, each of them containing 
a number; apart from this Finkelstein can carry out simple arith- 
metical operations, e.g. the lightning addition of numbers of ten 
to fifteen digits, with astounding rapidity. 

His general capacities are not of a very high order, as appears 
from the fact that, in spite of his dominant interest, he has no special 
talent for higher mathematical logic and combination. 

The tests of certain of his intellectual functions made by me 
proved the correctness of this assumption, when it was found that 
his intellectual capacity was by no means above the average. His 
arithmetical operations obviously are facilitated by a capacity for the 
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rapid apprehension of numbers, but on the other hand his memory 
absorbs letters with no more than the average rapidity, and shapes 
and forms with rather less than average rapidity. His capacity 
for concentrating is not confined to arithmetical operations; in the 
tests the reactions of his attention were good and sometimes excel- | 
lent. 

His achievements are really remarkable only in the sphere of 
numbers. Whether the effort is momentary or prolonged, his con- 
centration is remarkable and the tendency towards inattention and 
fatigue hardly noticeable. It would appear that he has a sentimental 
attitude towards numbers which considerably facilitates his arith- 
metical operations ; he lives in a world of numbers, preferring certain 
numbers and groups of numbers, and disliking others. 

Marks were given for the work done by Finkelstein according 
to the time taken in completing certain arithmetical and mnemonic 
tasks. The figures were projected by an apparatus having a shutter 
operated by pressing and releasing a knob; this was done by Finkel- 
stein himself. At the same time the duration of the projection was 
automatically registered by a Hipp’s chronoscope to within 1-1000th 
of a second. In this way the examinee was able to work without 
interference, could prepare himself for the test and could commence 
the test when he had reached the highest degree of concentration. 
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The results reached are compared on the preceding diagram with 
the times established by Inaudi, Diamandi, and Riickle; Finkel- 
stein’s times are between those of Inaudi! and Riickle.? 

If Riickle’s ‘numerical results are compared with those reached 
-in his public performances six years later,® it becomes sufficiently 
obvious that efficiency is increased if a correct method of work is 
adapted to the natural individual type of imagination belonging to 
the calculator in question. For example Inaudi was predominantly 
of an acoustic-motor disposition, and consequently he worked best 
when the subject matter was read out to him, and he memorized it 
by repeating it aloud. On the other hand Diamandi, Riickle, and 
Finkelstein were of a predominantly visual disposition and with them 
the motor element played a subsidiary part. The economy of 
memorizing depends to a considerable extent on the correct distri- 
bution of the work in hand over the different kinds of memorizing. 

The formation of auxiliary images is, however, of consider- 
ably greater importance. By continuous concentration on numbers, 
certain abstract relations between numbers are formed; products, 
powers, logarithms, etc., are memorized and constitute a permanent 
aid for this kind of work. Compounds of figures are divided into 
interconnected groups which are memorized and combined with 
each other by the aid of such previously discovered laws. Naturally 
he can apply such methods to numbers only. In learning by heart 
syllables or verse, this kind of training has a much more limited 
field, and one that has possibilities which are different and more 
restricted. 

Riickle was considerably assisted by his remarkable mathemati- 
cal talents and his knowledge of the theory of numbers. He gen- 
erally formed groups of six digits and. succeeded in memorizing 
vast quantities of numbers by virtue of the duration of his associa- 
tions. Finkelstein, on the other hand, makes use only of groups 
of three digits with the result that he memorizes much more slowly; 
his associations, however, are manifold and arise rapidly. In this 
connection it is interesting to mention the method adapted by the 
Norwegian philologist, Fraulein Bergh. She memorized figures 


* Bonet, Psychologie des grands calculateurs et joueurs d’échecs, 1894. 

*G. E. Miller, Zur Analyse der Gedachtnistatigkeit und des Vorstellungsver- 
laufes, 1911. 

*Id. Neue Versuche mit Riickle, 1913. : 

* Hegge, Gedichtniskiinstler und ihre Lernmethoden in Prakt. Psychologte, 
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by mentally changing them into persons and things. She thus im- 
proved her results by visual and not by abstract means; she formed 
suitable groups and these were localised in an internal image in 
accordance with their actual sequence. 

By systematic training the faculty for estimating correctly the 
time for learning by heart is considerably enhanced. In the course 
of my experiments with Finkelstein I succeeded in compelling him 
to reduce his time for memorizing a group of twelve digits by 
systematically reducing the time of exhibiting the figures, from 
0.92 to 0.45 seconds. Thereafter, the time taken was considerably 
reduced even when the duration of exhibition was left to Finkel- 
stein. 

The same principles apply to the striking performances in cal- 
culating, where the whole process can be accelerated by an arbitary 
reduction of the time. For example the process for “lightning addi- 
tion” was as follows: a number of digits were written on a black- 
board. The calculator turned round, crossed them out, and wrote 
down the sum. In the course of analysis, however, it was shown 
that five to six numbers were added while turning round and ap- 
proaching the blackboard, the concentration here being at its height. 
Another three to four were added during the act of crossing out, 
while the last three to six were retained in the memory and added 
during the course of writing down. Thus in this instance the 
motion of crossing out provided a compulsive momentum which con- 
cluded the act of contemplating: the calculating and memorizing 
activities followed this compulsion in an accelerated rhythm. When 
the times were determined objectively (i.e. mechanically) Finkel- 
stein was without this motor act of crossing out and accordingly the 
times corresponded to his actual performances, since they embraced 
the entire process. By external compulsion it was possible to reduce 
them from 2.4 to 1.45 seconds. 

The chief requisites for this kind of performance are an elemen- 
tary quickness at figures, a power of concentration, and rapid orien- 
tation among the figures. These capacities are further supported 
by a remarkable memory which turns out a large number of partial 


; Sums, (e.g. 7 plus 9 plus 4 equal 20,) ready made, and thus makes 


it easier to remember the last figure of a series. In this way Finkel- 
stein can add up six figures of two digits or four figures of three 
digits in approximately the same time, either by remembering the 
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partial sums or by starting from the biggest number and simply 
adding the others. 

The most important part is played by memory in the more diffi- 
cult problems. “The mass of figures digested by previous practice 
‘is employed by means of well-known dodges, and the partial sums 
are memorized by means of the auxiliary images dealt with above. 
There is no need for any mathematical gift, as was confirmed in the 
present case, the relations between the numbers being discovered 
empirically through prolonged occupation with numbers. 

In all these tours de force the attitude of the individual to his 
material is a determinant factor. There must be an inborn gift, 
and besides this prime necessity there must be a definite interest which 
causes the material memorized to have an intrinsic value of its own 
and which creates permanent associations. The general working 
of the intelligence however suffers under the lasting, one-sided pre- 
occupation of its more rudimentary functions. The gift of deduc- 
tion and of logical contemplation gradually deteriorates when the 
memory ceases to be an instrument of creative activity and becomes 


an end in itself. 
Received January 2, 1932. 
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AN ART EXPERT’S OBSERVATIONS 
ON PERSONALITY 


MAX I. FRIEDLANDER 


Curator of the State Galleries, Berlin 


Experts are frequently asked whether two works of art are by 
the same master. This question is invariably applied to painting 
and sculpture only ; literary and musical historians are rarely troubled 
by this question, since books and music generally betray their author 
in no uncertain fashion. With regard to pictures and sculpture, 
however, the determination of the artist is ultimately a matter of 
judging his style, and this is the case even when the work is signed 
and there is full documentary evidence. As soon as we begin to 
read a poem by Goethe we have the conviction that we are listening 
to the poet’s voice; but when we come to look at a picture of Raphael 
we proceed to examine it to see whether it really is the work of 
the master. The student who occupies himself with works of creative 
art is an expert—a detective whose suspicions are never allowed to 
slumber. One might infer that the art expert should be highly prac- 
tised in seizing on the unchanging essence of a master. However 
that may be, he has every reason for reflecting on the meaning of 
personality, while his professional experience should furnish him 
with ample material to throw light upon this term. 

In the first instance it might appear that the character of a 
master is a kind of mint producing a number of similar coins. 

This notion soon proves worthless. Next we compare him to a 
tree, none of whose leaves are identical while all of them have a 
shape which allows them to be recognized as belonging to one kind 
of tree; but even this comparison does not do justice to the capacity 
for change in a man of intellectual activity and to the complexity of 
his mental processes. Personality lives and changes, and its disposi- 
tion is such that, while it is free to pursue one path, it can follow 
another in different circumstances. 

Personality is a kind of vessel enclosing all the human prop- 
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erties compounded so as to form, quite literally, an idiosyncrasy. 
Fate shakes the vessel: some properties thrive while others perish. 

We know that the easiest question for an expert to answer with 
confidence is at what date a work of art was produced. The character 
of a period is revealed in certain definite peculiarities. The race and 
nationality of the artist are generally discovered earlier and more 
easily than his individuality; there are long periods and whole cen- 
turies characterised by apparently non-personal and quasi-anonymous 
productions. When looking at a Byzantine ivory nobody thinks of 
its human maker, a man with a unique collection of properties, and 
nobody ventures to assert of another ivory that it must be the work 
of the same hand. 

Personality comes into the foreground from the fifteenth cen- 
tury onwards. The more wholeheartedly the artist gives himself 
up to nature, the more profoundly does he affect the contemporary 
characteristic form. At the same time the artist’s profession is 
looked upon in a new light; the will to originality awakens, and 
the artist attempts to express his own nature in his work. The 
mediaeval method was that of the craftsman, and personality had 
to remain silent; now it begins to speak out loud—which, however, 
does not amount to saying that it speaks clearly. 

When the art expert is asked which of two works are by the 
same master, we find that he does not point to any profound quali- 
ties, but to apparently external characteristics, to flourishes and 
habits, which form so many secret and unintentional signatures. 
He will point to the characteristic shape of the ear, for example, 
and to similar peculiarities of form which cannot be immediately 
derived from the artist’s individual disposition. It would appear 
that man can alter his philosophy and his nature, but not the way in 
which he holds his spoon, and though the expert may sense the 
working of personality, he turns towards the surface as soon as he 
wants to “demonstrate.”” Knowledge of character is the aim of his 
endeavours; when compiling material for the criticism of style, 
such knowledge affords surprisingly little assistance. 

No person knows as much about other men as he knows about 
himself, and his self-contemplation ends in amazement that he should 
be the only one of mankind possessing no character. No person who 
attempts to give an honest and complete self-description succeeds in 
producing a coherent picture with firm outlines. If any autobiog- 
raphy is examined it will be found that in each instance the hero 
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appears as an incalculable creature whose words and actions con- 
tinue to amaze. 

“Personality” is derived from “persona,” and “persona” means 
mask—one of many instances where language has a profound mean- 
ing: we look for individuality, and we find a mask. It would almost 
appear as though personality existed only in literature and on the 
stage, but not in real life. 

Such considerations give rise to scepticism. We do not cease, 
however, to operate with the concept of personality, with this sole 
distinction that we consider the individual essence not as an existent 
but as a dynamic entity, and that we realise that this method cannot 
be pursued by a purely scientific method. We have a few points 
ona line, and even these are not very well defined. If we imagine the 
infinite number of contacts, stimulations, demands, and inhibitions 
which determine the progress and character of the human being, 
and if we compare them with the relatively minute number of 
known facts, we must give up the task or have recourse to imagi- 
nation. Art criticism is a part of the science of man, and where 
the task becomes really difficult this science approaches fiction. 
Latterly a new kind of literature has become popular—biography, 
which holds an intermediate position between science and art. It 
has become the task of talented writers with a knowledge of man- 
kind to fill the gaps which learned historians have left open. Such 
writers appeal to the fact that we can learn more of human nature 
from Shakespeare, Stendhal, and Dostoievsky than from any pro- 
fessor. 

The art expert operates by observation, measurement, and the 
collection of a maximum number of historical facts. But in this 
process the will-o’-the-wisp of personality continues to lead him 
away from firm ground; he begins to construct hypotheses. If I 
assert that two pictures are by the same master, the assertion in the 
first instance is worth no more than a belief. But suppose I ex- 
periment, and construct a series of pictures, thus finally reaching a 
monument which is documentarily proved to be the work of a master 
whose work the first picture demonstrably was. If I succeed in 
doing this, I shall have connected two apparently incompatible works 
of the master by a chain constructed by the methods of art criti- 
cism, and having done so I have given firmness and scientific value 
to my entire structure. At the same time I have outlined a part 
of the artist’s development, which means that I have comprehended 
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a part of his creative character. To take another instance. In 1510 
the master A painted an Adoration of the Magi in the Netherlands. 
Knowing that he went to Rome in 1512 I attempt to imagine what 
a Judgment of Paris would be like which he painted in his new sur- 
roundings. Having before my mind this imaginary standard I 
answer the question of the authorship of a given work. Later, 
chance may furnish me with documentary confirmation. 

The character of an artist can only be apprehended in a bio- 
graphical sense, and his biography cannot be constructed without the 
assistance of psychological imagination, since the given facts are 
always inadequate and never provide a complete chain of causes and 
effects. The best method is to follow the poetic method and con- 
struct a character indirectly, and to set out a master’s physical mani- 
festations in chronological order, avoiding direct methods of char- 
acterisation which might lead to the formation of a mask which will 
never wholly correspond to the fluid nature of an acting and suffering 
human being. 

Received January 2, 1932. 
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England 


In the British Journal of Psychology, Vol. 2, Part I (February, 
1932), Russell Munday gives an account of his statistical investigation 
relating to the influence of mixed marriages between the members of 
different European races settled in South America upon the intelligence 
of their descendants. The children of mixed marriages (117 out of a 
total of 308 which were examined) showed on an average rather less 
intelligence than other children, with the exception of girls, where mixed 
marriage appeared to increase intelligence. In view of the small number 
of children examined these distinctions are hardly convincing, and the 
author tends towards the view that mixed marriage has no effect worth 
mentioning. 

The same issue contains a study by Susan Isaacs on the occurrence 
of nervous disturbances in young children. The authoress bases her 
investigations on 572 letters received from mothers and nurses asking 
for advice. Of these letters 378 complain of nervous disturbances ; and 
the authoress assumes that a variety of nervous disturbances is pretty 
common in children up to the age of six. It is noteworthy that these 
disturbances sometimes occur suddenly without visible cause, and 
that this happens even with children growing up in favourable sur- 
roundings. Thus the cause seems to eonsist of disturbances in the 
development of the children. External influences are, however, of im- 
portance in so far as it depends upon these whether the child succeeds 
or fails in eventually overcoming its difficulties in a normal manner. 

The British Journal of Medical Psychology, Vol. XI, Part 4 (1932), 
contains a casuistic study by H. D. Jennings-White on a case of epilepsy 
which is supposed to have been cured by psychotherapeutic methods. 

The Department of Sociology and Social Biology of the London 
School of Economics (London University) supported by the British 
Broadcasting Corporation is sending out an.exhaustive questionnaire on 
questions of heredity with special reference to the occurrence of twins. 
Sir William Beveridge delivered a number of lectures explaining to 
listeners the importance for sociology and social biology of an analysis 
of the facts connected with family life, if carried out on the widest 
possible basis. Details were particularly requested about twins of the 
same sex growing up in different environments. Material on twins 
is also being collected in all the London County Council Schools, where 
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anthropological measurements are being made, finger prints are being 
taken, psychological data being collected, and various intelligence tests 
are applied. 

Professor Lancelot Hogben is in charge of the sorting of the material 
on the subject of twins. 
Jan MEtoun. 


Germany 


Vol. 15 of Psychologische Forschung (Springer, Berlin) contains 
a number of valuable studies. T. Dembo, of the psychological institute 
of the University of Heidelberg discusses “Anger as a dynamic prob- 
lem.” The author concerns himself in the main with the dynamic prob- 
lems and the genesis of the phenomenon of anger. The experimental 
creation of instances of anger, and their observation, leads to the dis- 
covery of a common characteristic—the well-known phenomenon of 
willing but being unable to do. In each instance the substitute consists 
in a conflict between a tendency towards the goal and a tendency 
away from it; and these two dynamic components find expression in 
the substituted action. The result is the peculiar interplay of tension 
and constrictedness, of insecurity and obscurity in the general situa- 
tion, the restless sequence of violent actions in opposite directions at 
once equivocal and fundamentally identical, which lead up to and in 
part constitute the outbreak proper of anger. If the subject fails to 
rise superior to the situation and if the position does not change for the 
better the actual violent outbreak of emotion takes place. This uniformly 
consists in a break-through of the internal tension, resulting in motor- 
action, and in the bursting of certain surrounding barriers, limitations 
and bonds. In Nos. %4 of the same periodical Herbert Theis of the 
laboratory for applied psychology of the Technical High School, Dres- 
den, deals with “Experiments on the appreciation of character in hand- 
writing by laymen.” Graphology as practised by laymen should con- 
stitute neither a support nor a criticism of expert graphology. The 
chief problem of this study is to determine immediately the effect of the 
handwriting upon the lay critic, the particular question being: what are 
the peculiarities in the general character of the handwriting which 
convey this character to the layman? Theis reaches the conclusion that 
“most persons have the potential capacity to recognise the’ personality 
of a writer from his handwriting; the capacity exists in the first years 
of school age. With the stage of puberty its development apparently 
comes to an end.” In the same fascicle Hedwig Hadlich, of the psy- 
chological laboratory of the Heidelberg psychiatro-neurological clinic 
discusses “Schizophrenic Disturbances.” This study is based on 
Bering’s “Contribution to the analysis of schizophrenic disturbances” 
and on other studies practised at the Heidelberg clinic. The method 
followed in order to obtain material consisted in giving a number of 
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proverbs and fables to the patients for interpretation. The authoress 
obtains confirmation for the common experience that, simultaneously 
with the disappearance of the other schizophrenic symptoms, the think- 
ing process approximates to the normal, a phenomenon which suggests 
the question what is the original moment of this mental disturbance. The 
following issue of Psychologische Forschung contains a contribution 
by W. Hochheimer entitled “Analysis of a case of ‘mental blindness’ 
from the angle of language. Being a contribution to the question of 
the importance of language in the general attitude to environment.” 
No. 304 of the Deutsche Aerzte Zeitung, Berlin, February, 1932, con- 
tains a contribution by P. Orlowski on “Activity and passivity of the two 
Sexes.” In the Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Neurologie und Psy- 
chiatrie, Vol. 138, No. 5 (Springer, Berlin), Niessl von Mayendorf 
writes on “Mental blindness and its cerebral mechanism.” The excellent 
monthly Fortschritte der Neurologie, Psychiatrie und thre Grenzge- 
biete (Georg Thieme, Leipzig) contains in Vol. III, 12 a contribution 
on “Physiognomy and Mimicry” by Ernest Herz of the municipal and 
university clinic, Frankfurt am Main. The author throws light on the 
historical and systematic development of the study of the physiognomy 
and mimicry from the “phantastic face reading” to the present day, 
where it affords extremely important possibilities of scientific observa- 
tion to psychiatrists and neurologists. Modern investigation is deeply 
indebted to Piderit and Darwin, whose studies went a long way beyond 
Lavater. The method of representing facial expression in health and 
illness is of particular importance. The ideal method of representation 
—attainable at the present time—consists in cinematography. The paper 
contains a wealth of bibliographic notes. 

The Journal fiir Psychologie und Neurologie (Leipzig, J. A. 
Barth), 1932, No. 1, contains a contribution by B. Patzig-Buch on 
“Skull shapes of the insane and the manifestation of psychoses.” A 
review will follow. In Vol. IV of Fortschritte der Sexualwissenschaft 
und Psychoanalyse (Deuticke, Vienna) W. Steckel writes on “The 
Psychology of the Compulsion Neurosis.” While hysteria grows less 
frequent, the compulsion neurosis increasingly becomes a scourge of 
civilized man. This is due to changes in social conditions, and the 
diseases in question may be described as epochal. They begin at an 
early age; almost all children have compulsion neuroses. Whether or 
not the first phenomena of compulsion develop into a system depends 
on education and environment. In all cases observed by him the author 
found that the parents did not come up to the ethical standard they 
demanded of their children. The parents must remain an ideal example 
for their children. To take the trouble by the root, only happy parents 
have the right to bring children into the world. This contribution con- 
tains valuable hints on therapy, and shows a high ethical level in its 
prophylactic postulates. In the Archiv fiir Kriminologie edited by 
Heindl, Vol. 89, Nos. 5/6 (J. Springer, Berlin), C. Leonhardt of the 
Leipzig Court offers a thoughtful contribution on “Psychological evi- 
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dence.” By means of psychological evidence the examination of the 
accused, even if he denies the charge, often suffices to demonstrate his 
guilt with a high degree of probability. In the Archiv fiir Psychiatrie 
und Nervenkrankheiten, Vol. 96, No. 1 (Springer, Berlin) F. Knigge 
deals with “Psychical disturbances in Prisoners.” The high percentage 
of psychical disturbances due to imprisonment among the prison psy- 
choses of the post war period goes to show that the number of psycho- 
pathic persons coming under the jurisdiction of the modified penal 
system is very considerable. The fact that highly individualized treat- 
ment exerts comparatively little influence indicates the limits set to 
educative influences in punishment. A psychologically interesting medi- 
cal device is mentioned in Ars Medici (No. 2 of current year: 
Vienna, 1932) under the heading “Positive Romberg or Simulation?” 
If eyes are shut and heels closed in this test, and the patient is told to 
place his hands on the palms of the testing person, then, according to S. 
Erben, the genuine ataxia patient will instinctively grasp the hands of 
the Doctor at the moment when he begins to fall in order to save him- 
self, whereas in cases of simulation he will let go. 


Russia 


The Institute of Studies at Uzbek (Ukraine) and the Moscow Psy- 
chological Institute arranged an expedition to Central Asia under the 
leadership of Professor A. R. Luria. The purpose of the expedition is 
to study the structure of psychical functions in altered historical cir- 
cumstances by experimental psychological methods. The questions 
investigated included the problem of perception, the structure of the 
elementary and the complicated intellectual functions, the understanding 
of texts, logical processes, metaphorical diction, religious thought, etc. 
An attempt was also made to study experimentally the problem of the 
structure of personality, of self-analysis and of social behaviour as a 
function of economic and social environment. The expedition was 
particularly interested in the mental changes caused by collectivisation in 
Central Asia. This, the chief subject, will be further studied by an 
expedition in the s:mmer of 1932. 

Modern Psycho-Neurology is the name of a new Russian periodi- 
cal appearing at Kharkov, whose object it is to embrace the entire sphere 
of psychological, neurological, and psychiatric studies, and more partic- 
ularly, to promote the psycho-hygienic movement. A high school for 
psycho-neurology is to provide an 8-term course for psychiatrists, neuro- 
pathologists, psycho-technicians, and teachers. The high school is to 
form part of a new academy for psycho-neurology at Kharkov; the 
academy will embrace seven subsidiary institutes. 


A. R. Lurta, Moscow. 
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Seventh International Conference for psycho-technics. November 
6-13, 1931, Moscow. 

The numerous problems of psycho-technics were discussed at the 
Conference, where six hundred delegates from sixteen states, including 
one hundred from abroad, participated. The nature, the epistemological, 
methodological and mathematical foundations of psycho-technics, its 
future developments, new experimental investigations, and questions of 
vocational psychology were discussed. The atmosphere of the Confer- 
ence caused particular attention to be focused upon the dependence of 
psycho-technical problems on sociological factors. The Russian dele- 
gates repeatedly emphasised the dependence of human efficiency on social 
conditions as opposed to constant biological factors. 


B. SANpor, Berlin. 
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THE Socrat Ltre or MonkKEys AND Apes. By S. Zuckerman. London: 
Kegan Paul, 1932. Pp. 357. Illustrated. 15/- 


This is a thoroughgoing monograph on the social behaviour of 
monkeys, chiefly baboons, which were studied by the author in their 
natural surroundings in South Africa and in the monkey colonies of 
various zoological gardens. Zuckerman is at pains to eliminate any 
anthropomorphic views, and successfully avoids the mistake of some of 
his predecessors, who interpret, e.g. the sexual presentation of females 
during oestrus as instances of exhibitionism. On the other hand, he 
speaks of prostitution in cases where primates exploit their sex in a 
social system based on domination. 

The author deals with this problem from the standpoint of a deter- 
minist physiologist, and regards the behaviour of animals as a conse- 
quence of physiological processes. The most decisive factor in the 
mutual attitude of apes is the peculiar nature of their sexuality and 
the principle of domination (the domination of a head of a colony does 
not depend exclusively on bodily size and strength, but on his sexual 
success with the females). 

If new females are introduced into a colony, between the members of 
which settled relations exist, the fight for their possession almost 
invariably ends with the death of the female, whereas a fight for food 
hardly ever ends fatally, and if so, ends fatally without intention. Mon- 
keys are sexually active at all seasons (primarily in heterosexual rela- 
tions, and secondarily in homosexual or heterosexual exploration, mas- 
turbation, etc.) ; the intensity of heterosexual activity, however, depends 
in both sexes upon the menstrual stage of the mature females present in 
the colony. Libido is at its height at the middle of the period and ceases 
during menstruation. The females present themselves in appropriate 
postures only during the maximum period; during menstruation the 
males are not interested in the female organs with eyes, hands or lips. 
The dominating male of a group of baboons is normally lord and master 
of all sexually mature females, and the “bachelors” of the group mount 
members of the “harem” only at unwatched moments. The stimulus 
for domination is repressed, like every other non-sexual stimulus, by 
acute sexual stimulus. 

In the life of the primates the distinction between male and female, 
young and old, alive and dead, homosexuality and heterosexuality, 
monogamy and polygamy is less clear than in man. Nevertheless the 
social and sexual life of the primates is closer to that of man than to 
that of the lower mammals. 

The author sets down his observations without diminishing their 
value through theoretical generalisation. At the same time he sees in 
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the social life of monkeys (baboons) a vague adumbration of the lines 
on which the social life of Man may have been built up during the 
Tertiary period. 

n &. 


Grow1ING Up 1n New Guinea. A CoMPARATIVE STUDY OF PRIMITIVE 
EpucaTion. By Margaret Mead. London: Routledge and Sons. 
12/6. New York: Morrow. 


The author studied the adolescence of the young of the Manus tribe 
in the villages of New Guinea, whither she had proceeded under the 
auspices of the Social Research Council. This tribe allows an easier 
distinction between the influences of heredity and environment to be 
made than most of the other tribes of New Guinea; the reason being 
that the population did not and does not come much into contact with 
inembers of the white race. Further, there are no priests nor medicine 
men, the sexes are left entirely to themselves up to the age of puberty, 
and they are not prepared for or introduced to religion, work, or cares 
of the grown-ups, and finally the adoption of children is a common and 
traditional social practice among the Manus. 

The special study was further facilitated by the fact that the main 
occupation of the tribe is trade; consequently loyalty to contract and 
good faith are the foundations of their ethics and the sanctity of private 
property is the only ethical principle which is impressed on the children 
from their earliest youth. 

These two factors—the fact that they are untouched by civilisation 
and their one-sided utilitarian ethics—have brought about a homogeneous 
culture, differing radically from American culture with all its racial 
and national divergencies, with the result that the author’s studies are 
admirably fitted to check or to restrict the correctness of some generali- 
sations of American psychologists. 

Another important factor facilitating the differentiation between 
the influence of heredity and environment consists in the fact that the 
spirit worship of the Manus preserves in living memory the character- 
ological traits of ancestors. Hence adopted children are sufficiently 
well acquainted with the personality of deceased fathers, mothers and 
grand-parents. (Male ancestors are better preserved in memory than 
female ones.) The reviewer regrets his inability to cite more than half 
a dozen among a mass of new discoveries, many of which are surprising 
and all of which are stimulating. 

The education of the Manus children ceases when they have been 
trained to care for their physical safety. Apart from this they enjoy 
perfect liberty; they are hardly ever punished and are slavishly spoilt 
by their parents ; and they are even allowed to strike their parents with- 
out being reproved. A lord and master is not interested in the cares 
of his slaves, and similarly the children take no interest in the life 
of their parents or of grown-ups in general. 

The lack of grown-up influence is reflected in the games of the 
children, who never personify material objects, and whose imagination 
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never makes an excursion into fairy land (e.g. dolls are never treated 
as babies ; if the children cut themselves they do not blame the naughty 
knife ; the moon is never suspected of overhearing their conversation, 
nor is treated as a man or woman.) It follows that the personification 
of dead objects’is not innate but is implanted by society. Similarly reli- 
_ gious feeling is not innate in the Manus children; it only arises in later 
age as the result of object lessons, when it takes the specific form of 
spirit faith. 

Manus children never tell each other tales; they never have been 
told any by the grown-ups and thus are without prototypes. 

“Personality” develops very early with the Manus children. Their 
unrestricted games in groups according to sex (girls of 4 to 14 years, 
boys from 5 to 20 years) bring out marked personalities. In tempera- 
ment the children resemble their fathers or adoptive fathers, and the 
games with other children during a period of ten years and more do 
not suffice to obliterate their special features. (In Samoa Dr. Mead ob- 
served the opposite.) The influence of the adoptive father on the 
feeling of superiority or inferiority of the children is the same as that 
of the parents in whose house the children live; but in the case of 
adopted children the influence of the adoptive father 1s greater than the 
hereditary influence of the father, in whose house the children are not 
living. 

The children of elderly, strong-willed or dominating fathers or 
adoptive fathers are themselves aggressive, self-assured, exacting and 
noisy. The children of retiring, economically weak and young fathers 
or adoptive fathers, or of elderly but economically unsuccessful parents 
are shy, uncertain of themselves, depressed and quiet. 

Between these two extremes are the children of fathers or adoptive 
fathers who, while as yet without social successes to their credit, had a 
self-assured bearing when they were children themselves, which charac- 
teristic they witness recurring in their children or adoptive children. 

These differences are so striking that an observation of the children 
at their games suffices to allow an infallible opinion to be formed of the 
temperament of the master of their homes. Often if the temperament 
of a child changes it is safe to infer that it has changed its home. 

Dr. Mead raises the question whether in these circumstances it is 
possible to explain the feeling of inferiority on the lines of individual 
psychology. 

SAUDEK. 


CONSTITUTION-TYPES IN DELINQUENCY. PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS AND 
B1o-PHyYsIOLOGICAL FouNDATIONS OF KreTsCHMER’s Types. By 
W. A. Willemse. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., 

1932. Pp. 266. 32 illustrations and 19 diagrams. 15/-. 


Starting from the assumption that defective intelligence is rarely 
the main cause of criminal tendencies, the author investigates the part 
played by the constitution type in criminal actions. Basing his investi- 
gations on Kretschmer’s constitution types, he studied a total of 177 
juvenile inmates of two South African reformatories, between the ages 
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of 16% and 21% years. At this age the secondary physiological char- 
acteristics of these types have had time to develop. The manual capa- 
bilities, memory and intelligence of the inmates were tested on psycho- 
technical lines; they were examined anthropometrically and their tem- 
perament was determined by means of suitable tests (ergo-graph, 
Rorschach, etc.) Apart from experimental investigations and measure- 
ments the author attached great importance to the correct observation 
of the peculiarities of their behaviour and character, made full use of 
the dockets dealing with their criminal history, of the private corre- 
spondence of the inmates, photographed and interviewed them, and also 
applied the psycho-pathological method. Numerically, criminal inclina- 
tions appear to be equally distributed among all types. Among 177 
juvenile delinquents 42 (23.7%) were leptosomatous, 25% athletic, 
23.2% dysplastic, and 22% pycnic. A qualitative analysis of these 
figures, however, reveals entirely different proportions. It appeared 
that leptosomatous juveniles very frequently commit only one crime 
because usually they do not risk a second sentence. They are also easier 
to capture than, e.g. the athletes, who constitute the most dangerous 
criminals. 

In his definitive distinction between the temperament of the leptosom- 
atous and the athletic type, Willemse goes beyond Kretschmer’s orig- 
inal theory. The leptosomatous and asthenic types are asthenic even 
in their psychical reactions and disposition. They are shy, timid, sensi- 
tive, diffident, and susceptible, schizothymic or schizoids. The athletic 
type, on the other hand, is of an epileptoid disposition ; and in its reactions 
it is sthenic, aggressive, brutal, cold-blooded and despotic. It follows 
that leptosomatous and asthenic types pursue a criminal career only 
under the influence of the athletic type or of hypomanic pycnics, and 
that they display timid caution and even cowardice in the commission 
of their crimes. They are brought to a criminal career by their bodily 
and intellectual weakness, which makes them unfit for work; and by 
their laziness and by their lacking power of resistance. Very fre- 
quently they come into conflict with the law only by reason of their 
sexual perversities. Hypomanic pycnics commit crimes of violence 
from impulse and in moments of excitement and are capable of as 
much violence as the athletic type, especially if their constitution dis- 
plays athletic elements. Frequently, however, they regret their deed; 
they lack the deliberation and ruthless brutality of the athletic type. The 
depressive cyclothymes are the most harmless of all. They become 
criminals by force of special external circumstances or because they 
have been led away by others. 

They also show a certain similarity to the leptosomatous and asthenic 
types; similarly there are many points of contact between the athletic 
and the hypomanic types. 

The author attempts to co-ordinate Kretschmer’s typology with that 
of Jaensch, Jung, Heymans and Wiersma, and, following Berman, 
Pende and others, to derive the differences between the constitution 
types from the internal secretory processes. 
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